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HE LONDON OPERA, CONCERT, and 
CHOIR AGENCY, 20, CHARING CROSS, S.W 
Managers, Societies, Institutions, Concert-givers, and others, 
desirous of Engaging Vocal and Instrumental Performers, are 
furnished with Names, Terms, and all necessary particulars, on 
communicating with the Agents (Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte & 
Co.), who will make E ments, and complete the arrange- 
ments. The Agents wi!l either en any Artistes named, or 
select Artistes themselves. They will also make up Parties at 
fixed sums, and, in fact, transact all business connected with 
Public or Private Musical Performances. 
Rvupatt, Rosz, Carts & Co. Office, 20, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





USICAL UNION, 1869.—The Library of the 
\ Institute is now accessible to the public at South Ken- 
sington Museum. Mr. Ella requests that all Letters in 
reference to the Musical Union be directed to Messrs. Lamborn 
Cock & Co., Treasurers, Bond-street, or to his publisher, Ridg- 
way, 169, Piccadilly.—Jan. 1, 1869, No. 9, Victoria-square, 8.W. 





DOPTION OF THE FRENCH PITCH (le 
‘A. Diapason Normal).—St. James’s Hall.—The first of the 
Oratorio Concerts, Friday, Feb. 5. Handel’s “ Jephtha,” with 
additional accompaniments by Arthur S. Sullivan. Miss 
Banks, Miss Mayfield, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Signor Foli. Conductor, Mr. Joseph Barnby. Doors open at 
seven, commence at eight. Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony, 5s. and 
§s.; area, 5s. and 2s.; admission, 1s. Tickets at Novello, 
Ewer. and Co.’s, 1, Berners-street, W., and 35, Poultry, E.C. ; 
tho principal music-sellers ; and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
James’s Hall. 


ME J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lxssoxs IN Vorce Propuction axp Vocatisation, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TSACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTR, 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 
h DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 
\ to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronpEssurr- 
vittas, Kitpory, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 








N ISS ANNA JEWELL will SING at the Third 

Morning Performance of the SATURDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS, Feb. 6th, Schubert’s “MARIE” and Arthur 
Sullivan’s Song * THE MAIDEN’S STORY.” 20, Cork-street, 
8 wlington Gardens. 











\ ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 

that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Ora torios, in England, Ireland, or Sco‘land, during the Autumn. 
Northern tour in England in December. For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bon d-street, London, W. 








M'SS,, ELLEN GLANVILLE (Soprano), 1 
Tolmer-square, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


, 


N ISS HARGREAVES (Contralto, Pupil of Mame. 

Sainton-Dolby) begs that all letters and engagements 
for Concerts and Oratorios may be addressed to her residence, 
8, Cross Elmwood-street, Leeds. 


ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON begs to 
announce her return to town. She will SING Feb. 8rd, 
Plymouth ; 6th, Banbury (“‘ Woman of Samaria”) ; 9th, Chelms- 
ford: 28nd, St. John’s Wood; 24th, Hackney; March 11th, 
ee 15th, Marlborough ; 16th, Newbury ; 8lst, Birkbeck 
tution. 19, Newman-street, W. 





Me. tng Pace gives Lessons as usual 
: Pianoforte, 5: Harmony. 
Address, > ae neg ataeleers — 


ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
late Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London vend in the provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 65, Wigmore- 











(jONCERT HALL, MANCHESTER.—The use 

it Room (capable of seating fully 1 - 
sons) may be obtained for eae ond other pon Baws Renan py 
high class. Apply to John Duffield, Secretary, E:sex Chambers, 





WASTED a good Tuner, also a first-class 
r. Must be sober, steady men and work- 
men, Apply to M. Gunn & Sons, 61, Grafton-street, blin. 
REMONAS.—A ificent Tenor b Gaspar 
di Salo, Mr. Hill’s, 58, Wardour-street. 7 
—D* LOCOCK’S WAFERS FOR COUGHS, 
COLDS, AND HOARSENESS. 
letter received from the Rey. G. Warne, 36, Sprivgfield- 
Place, Leeds: ‘‘ Whenever in time of hoarseness, arising from 
cold or excess of public speaking, I have taken Dr. Locock’s 








Wafers, I have invariably found relief.” 
lene Waters give instant relief to asthma, consump; 
coughs, and a 
affections are iately relieved by allo’ one 


Gin isorders of the breath and lungs. All 
cecasionally to dissolve in the mouth. To Singers and ., 


“EXETER HALL. 


1 
2. 
3. A New Year's Hymn. G. A. Macfairen. 
4 
5 


NOTICE.—Volumes I. and IT. of “ Exeter Hall” are now ready, 


And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal Book and 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
—o—. 
No, XIL, VOL. 3, FOR JANUARY, 1869. 
—_0 — 


Alberto Randegger. 
. Pianoforte Piece, Selection from Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lobge- 
sang.” H. W. Goodban. 


. Song, ‘‘ Another Year.” 


. Song, ‘‘ Leave all to God.” Francesco Berger. 
b — Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 11). E. F. Rim- 
ult, 





Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 


elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each, 





METZLER & CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.; 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


Music Sellers in the Kingdom. 





In Numbers,j6d. each; post free Seven Stamps. 


No. 1.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (First Selection). 


METZLER & CO.’S 
MUSICAL BIJOU. 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 








*.* These Works have been most carefully edited, and will be 
found as correct as the high-priced Music. Printed from 
bold type, on good paper, in handsome wrapper. 


»» 2—Nine Baritone Songs, sung by Mr. Santley. (Including 
“*O mistress mine,” by Arthur Sullivan.) 
» 3 —Fourteen Contralto Songs, sung by Mdme. Sainton- 


Dolby. 

», 4.—Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Second Selection). 

», 5&—Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (First Selection). 

» 6.—Fifteen Popular Comic Songs. 

»» 7.—Twelve Sacred Vocal Duets. : 

»» 8.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Third Selection). 

», 9.—Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Comic Songs (Fourth Selec- 
tion). 

», 10.—Twenty Popular Anthems, 

»» 11.—Fifty Popular Hymns. : 

», 12.—Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (Second Selection). 

,, 13.—Fifteen Popular Sacred Songs (Third Selection). In- 
cluding Songs by Miss Lindsay, Stephen Glover, &c. 

»» 14.—Twenty Popular Scotch Songs ( First Selection). 

», 15 —Twetve Praxororts Pieces by Heller, Schumann, 
Badargewaka, Voss, &c. 

», 16.—Seven Pianoforte Pieces by Popular Composers. 

an atin | — Pieces by Benedict, Heller, Ley- 


C. 

», 18.—Nine Pianoforte Pieces. 

»» 19.—Seven Pianoforte Pieces by Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Favarger, &c. 

»» 20.—Kight Pianoforte Pieces, including some of Mendels- 
sohn’s popular ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.” 

»» 21.—Eight Pianoforte Pieces, do. do. 

», 22.—Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (Second Selection). 

»» 23.—Dance Music, containing—‘‘ Jolly King Christmas 
Quadrille,” ‘‘ Pretty Jemima Waltz,” ‘ British Army 
Qvadrille” (easily arranged), ‘Orpheus Galop, 
““Winter’s Night Polka,” and the popular “ Bur- 
lesque Galcp.” 





METZLER & CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 





METZLER & COS 
PART-SONG MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING ONLY 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY THE MOST 


PRICE THREEPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


Singing by t 

. “Sweet Lady mine.” Henry Smart. 

No. 3. ‘‘ Gather ye Rosebuds.” G, A. Macfarren. 

No. 4. ‘Sweet Lady Bird, awake.” J. L. Hatton. 

. I could wish you, all who love.” G. A. Macfarren, 
No. 6. ‘‘Solatium in Adversis.” Henry Smart. 

No. 7. “The Bellman.” G. A. 





METZLER & CO., 








a a 
Is. 14d., 2s. 9d, 
04, and Lis. per box. Bold by all Druggists, 4 


EMINENT MODERN COMPOSERS. 


No. 1. “i ai G. A. Macfarren, with remark on 


——- 


LIST OF WORKS 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHORAL SOCIETIES AND AMATEUR 
PERFORMANCES. 
THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. By W. Srern- 
DALB Baynert, Mus. Prof. Cantab, Vocal Score, folio 
Edition, 12s. nett. Chorus Parts—Soprano, 4s. 8d. ; Con- 
tralto, 4s. ; Tenor, 8s. 9d. ; Bass, 4s. 

THE LEGEND OF ST. CECILIA. By Junes 
Bangpict. Vocal Score, in limp cloth, 6a. ; in cloth boards, 


gilt, 8s. Chorus Parts—Soprano and Alto, each 3s. 6d. ; 
Tenor and Bass, 2s, 6d. 


THE BRIDE OF NEATH VALLEY. By Joun 
Tomas. Vocal Score, folio size, 21s. Chorus Parts— 
Soprano and Contralto, each 2s. 8d.; Tenor and Bass, 
each 3s. “ 

THE MAY QUEEN. By W. Srenrnpavre Ben- 
nett, Mus. Prof. Cantab. A new Handbook (8vo.\ Edition 
has lately been published of this popular Cantata—in paper 
covers, 4s. nett; cloth boards, 68. Folio Edition, 1és. 
Full Score, £2 28. Vocal Parts, 3s. each. 

THE RIVAL BEAUTIES. An Operetta. By 
A. RanprcGsr. Contains Five Characters and no Chorus, 
Vocal Score, 15s. 

THE ROSE OF SALENCY. An Operetta. Tho 
Words and Music by W. Onaumens Masters, Vocal 
Score, 158. Chorus Parts, 8s. 6d. each. 

UNDINE. A Lyrical Legend. By Juues Bene- 
pict. Vocal Score, folio, reduced price, nett, 10s. 6d, 
Chorus Parts, 2a, and 3s. each. 


Loxpon: LAMBORN COCK & CO., 
62 & 63, New Box Strgst, connsn or Baoox Staret, W. 





Pr?) -6's 


T H &E N E W 
W. H. CALLCOTT’S 
Edition of 
HAN DEL’S 8 ON G 8B. 


“The principal feature in this arrangement is, that recard has 
been had to the circumstance that the pitch of the tuning-fork 
in the time of Handel was at least a semitone lower than that of 
the present day. Mr. Callcott’s work is exceedingly valuable.” 
Musical Review. 


Anove 80 Sones ans Reavy. 


Also, by the same Editor, 
A TRANSPOSED EDITION OF MOZART’S SONGS AND 
DUETS. 
Lists on application to the Publishers, 
Lamnorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 





ARL LUINI’S NEW PIANO MUSIC. 
No. 3. LASANTA MADRE. Performed by Mr. Brinley 
Richards at all his recitals and always re-demanded. 3s. 
2. FAR AWAY. Melody. Miss M, Linpsay (Mra. J. W. 
Bliss). 3a. 
3. THE TROUBADOUR’S SONG. 3s. 
4, TOO LATE, TOO LATE. M . Mies M. Linpsar. 32, 
5. RESIGNATION. Melody. By ditto. 4s. 
Each free by post for 19 stamp. 


London: Rongat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, 





NE HUNDRED NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 

consisting of Songs, Vocal Duets, Piano Solos, Duets, and 
Dances. ‘The list may be had gratis and postage free cf the 
Publishers, Messrs. Konent Cocks & Co., New Burlington- 
street. 








OCAL TRIO, WHEN LIFE’S BRIEF DREAM 

IS OVER. The Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in ¥; " (Ros- 

sini). Arranged for three equal voices by FRANZ A Also, 

Abt's New Trio, ‘‘ How Sweet and Soothing,” for same voices, 
$s. each ; free by post 19 stamps. 


London: Rosrrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, where 
maybe had gratis and post a fice a List of ‘* Voeal Trios.” 





W TO SING AN ENGLISH BALLAD. 
pid Eussazetu Puttr. Price 1s. ; or in cloth, gilt, 2s. 
Tixsuzy Brorngns, 18, Catherine-street, Strand; and of all 
Book and Music Sellers. 





D)* yer inverting a nnn he apy 
re 4 
FA Ay = thesel, Seo mes its h me Caspcter eo ; 
quarter of yconjaud: tablache, and many of the Clergy and 
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should be it this invaluable T 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the] 


C 


PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, | 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | 
and Exercises, and Lessuns in the Principal Major and Minor 


Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


th ER'S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale! 
) 


Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined | 
with Familiar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and Operatic | 


Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 
C RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, Containing little | 
J 


Fantasias progres<ive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected | 
from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more | 
advanced works of Cleme nti, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; 
with a special view to the Freedom ‘of the Left Hand &c, 
YRAMER'S FOURTH BOOK will contain 
) “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special | 
objects 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various | 
) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the | 
following Book, 


was .. _ 





Oe ER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
/ the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pu il 
will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 

| studies in Book 5. 


Holy, holy! (Redemption). 


—— 
CRAMER’S EDITION, 


HANDEL'S SONGS 


ARRANGED BY 


Wm. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac,, Oxoy. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps, 


No. 1, 
Where’er you walk (Semele) 


RAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- } Lord. seneenber David (So-| Angels ever bright and fir 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. ae Jetes Meo-| tad a 
RAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK, Halt-houre | iisgysrtie® Pudae 3 day (Theodora, et 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c. No. 2. 
eo . He layeth the beams. Tis liberty. 
RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
3 from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- O livarty 1 i ate moar ae 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, 


consisting of 
Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued), 





Nos. 3 and 4 are in the Press. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srreer, W. 








Loypon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W. 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


? 


RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE S01L08. 


Deux or us pour le Pia Piano. cnonse +. 
Charles Hal ° 


CRAMER ~ Co. ‘Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


PROGRES 
Price One Sng each. 


Cc AMER’S VOCAL TU TOR, containing the 
J Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


CC SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
J) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing | Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works ot 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebraved Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


Books 9 to 12 are in the Press. 


Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


SIVE BOOKS, 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 


and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli &e, and Ballads 
Gounod, Scheberd, Schira, Balfe, Wallace acfarren, and 
i atton, 


Cat SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by eelebrated Composers. 


te SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
J) vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of ae (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebr works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for So me and Tenor, ‘Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by . Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 








Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrzzr, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, 


EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


MONIUM BOOK. 





Lonpon: 
Ano SIMPKIN, 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srreet, W.; 
MARSHALL & CO. 








CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


( THEE. Written by B. 8. Mowteomeny. Music by| 


Kuitaperu Pur. 2s. 6d. 
Cranar & Co. Limited, 201, Begenb-cinest, w. 
H'ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
Teangaux. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Lavay. 4s. 
Caanun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘PEAK TEN DER WORDS. 
Howard Paul, 3s. 


Caanan & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











Sung by Mrs. 





HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 
pu Txansacx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 3s. 


Caamzn & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


T 








H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET) 


HE THEODOSS GALOP. Composed by 

H. C, SIBLY. 

“We can commend Tinie Galop to our readers as one of the 

y= effective of this — w _— a we have a 4 
a long time. Talent such as our aut ner Ginplove, Gaserse 

|couragement, and we are mistaken if the public will not ore t it 

her,” —Leader. 
Caamer & Ov., 201, Regent-street. 





EANNIE LEB. By Cuaruzs Biampuin. 
Price 3s. 
Cees & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


J 


A 





COUNTRY LIFE. Written by CHARLES 
Dickens. Composed by Jomn Huniag. 


Caaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


To Cees iLou HAL 
and SCHUMANN bow Solo, 4s., Sy 6s. Accompani- 
ments : Flutes, Violin, and 








ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Munn. 
Price 3s. 
Cuaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupm, 3, 
Cramar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


temas NEW oa MUSIC FOR THE 














Ros BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. C, Laver. 
PLUM QUADRILLES. On Popular Airs. 
By Henri pz Vituiers. Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 


Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
P* 
Cramar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-stree W. 
AND QUADRILLES. On Songs o the 





Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 
) 9 ge ven 
eland. Solo 4s. 


Cramer & Co. tiated, = 1 Rageabtoedt Ww 





ECEPTION LANCERS. 
Price 4s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


By T. Banner. 





OLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA GALOP. By 
Henazi pz Vittiens. Price 4s. 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Morgenblitr 
By Jonann Srnavss. English Edition. Price $s. 


Cramzr & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NEN POLKA. By Jonann Sraavss. English 
Edition. Price 3s, 











A* 
A VIE D’ARTISTE VALSE. Raetigibe 
Edition. 


By Joann Sraavss. English 
Cramzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, singd 
PrsrzULses POLKA. OLA. Enon By 
Jonann Srraves. 
Caamun & Co. aaene 201, Regent-street, W. 
p= FORCE GAAS. By Jowanx Srnavss. 
Cramar & Co, mania, eon, Regent-street, W. 
te 
SSEMBLY WALTZES. _(Juristen sten Hof Pe 
Tanz.) By Jonann Sraavss. 
Craman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, rare 
a 


GTRAUSE'S DANCE MUSTO, 6 ee 
Promenade Con 


UR TWO HEARTS. Vocal Duet. By Bows 
PGnasna & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-strect, W- 
_, GRETTON'S MERRY, OLD "ENoLAYD 
TOOCATA. 


























Cnausa & Co., Limited, 201 Segmbetvens, Lenten, W. ‘ 


cases & Ge. Unies, 50, Ragnneie 
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—— 
TODDLING UP THE HILL. 





Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
Striving all you can, 

Looking high above your head, 
Quite the little man. 

Peace for pussy now, Willie, 
Rest for top and ball: 

Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
You forget them all. 


Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
Laughing as you go, 

Leaving childhood’s sunny ways 
In the vale below. 

Should you reach the top, Willie, 
Should you scale the height, 

Wonder if your heart, Willie, 
Then will beat as light. 


Toddling up the hill, Willie, 
While we totter down, 

Passing from the sun to where 
High the shadows frown. 

Ah, the more you climb Willie, 
More you’l) understand ; 

Higher far than life, Willie, 
Lies the promised land. 


Marruras Barr. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Christmas concert in the Dublin Exhibition 
building, at which Mrs. Joseph Robinson’s new 
sacred cantata, entitled ‘‘God is Love,” was per- 
formed, was most successful. After paying all 
expenses one hundred guineas have been handed 
over to the governors for the benefit of Sir Pat- 
rick Dun’s Hospital. The cantata received the 
highest encomiums from the Dublin press, and we 
have no doubt of its frequent repetition. 





Mr. Edmund Rosenthal’s Opera and Burlesque 
Companies have commenced an engagement at 
the Theatre Royal, Newcastle-under-Lyme. Mr. 
Rosenthal is an old favourite here, so also is 
Mdme. Tonnelier, the prima donna. The other 
artists are Miss Helen Clayton (late of Mdme. 
Florence Lancia’s Opera Company), Mr. F. Gay- 
nar, tenor, and the Misses Jenny and Annie 
Beauclerc. The band and chorus are under the 
direction of Mr. H. C. Cooper, the well-known 
English violinist. 

A very pleasing entertainment was given in 
the Coalbrookdale Literary and Sientific Institu- 
tion on Tuesday last week by the Misses Lisle, 
who delivered a series of recitals, commencing 
with the opening scene from “ Hamlet,’ which 
they rendered with considerable effect. The 
whole program was admirably delivered, but 
perhaps the gem of the evening was “The Maid 
of Bregenz,” given by Miss Lisle with great 
pathos.——-On the following evening the Misses 


Lisle gave a similar entertainment at Wenlock 
With equal success. 





The Nottingham Mechanics’ Hall, the largest 
hall in Nottingham, which was destroyed by fire 
tome time ago, was re-opened on the 19th with 
two grand concerts. The hall has been con- 
tiderably enJarged and greatly altered, and is now 
one of the finest structures in the midland 
counties. Mr, Sims Reeves had engaged to 
appear, but at the last moment he sent a tele- 
gram stating that he was unable todoso. The 
committee were greatly annoyed at this, but Mr. 
Rigby made a good substitute to the great but 
vilful tenor. The cost of rebuilding the hall has 


been raised by public subscriptions. 





At the Theatre Royal, Belfast (lessee and 
mauager Mr. J, F, Warden), Mr. F. H. Glenny, 
who played almost entirely 


1 English actor 


Irish pieces, has concluded his fortnight’s engage- 


Londonderry. On Monday last, Messrs. Durand 
and Parkinson’s English Opera Company com- 
menced an eleven nights’ engagement. 
theatre was well filled in all parts, the upper 
boxes being greatly thronged. Verdi’s ‘Il Tro- 
vatore” was the opening piece. 
Cole was Leonara, and though her performance of 


proved much of late, was an excellent Manrico, 


did not get through his part as well as we ex- 
pected. Azucena in the hands of Miss F. Harrison 


The chorus is weak, and the orchestra, under Mr. 


The 


Miss Blanche 


the part was much applauded, we cannot avoid 
the conviction that her rendering of the part 
was not without faults, which time and study 
will divest her of. Mr. Parkinson, who has im- 


and Mr. Durand, who appeared as Count di Luna, 


was a praiseworthy representation and can be 
placed among the well-played parts in the opera. 


Sydney Naylor, strong.——At the Ulster Hall on 
Monday night, Mr. Fennell and Mr. Peele, of 
Dublin, sang, and the band of the 54th Reziment 
played. Mr. Basquet, the bandmaster, conducted. 





The Dublin Monthly Popular Concerts have 
commenced for the season with an_ historical 
pianoforte recital by Herr Ernst Pauer on 
Saturday afternoon, and an evening concert on 
Monday. The recital was tolerably well attended, 
all the musical élite being present, and in a 
musical point of view was a decided success, 
The evening concert drew a larger audience, but 
not so large as customary at these concerts. The 
string quintett was nicely played by Messrs. 
Levey, Liddell, Gunn and Elsner, and was 
selected from Mozart’s series No.8. Herr Pauer 
was warmly received, both his solos were encored. 
The concert finished with Schubert’s Trio, Op. 100, 
in E flat, a fanciful and sparkling but some- 
what diffuse work ; we would suggest a curtailment 
of the last movement, as it is a mass of repetitions 
which at length becometiresome. There are how- 
ever some very fine passages in the work. It played 
forty-five minutes and was listened to throughout 
with marked attention. Mr. Hallé is announced 
for the next concert in February, and Herr Strauss 
and Mr. Lazarus for the concluding couple in March. 
—tThe University Choral Society gave their first 
concert for the season on Tuesday evening, the 
Lord Lieutenant and the Countess Spencer being 
present. The attendance was not so large as 
might have been anticipated. The first part of the 
concert was devoted to Mr. John Dunne’s clever 
cantata, “‘ Myra,” conducted by the composer. 
It will be remembered that the cantata was per- 
formed in the Exhibition Palace some two years 
since, and was at that time very favourably 
received. It even improves on a second hearing. 
The cantata was interrupted by the arrival of 
the Viceregal party, who did not enter the room 
till a quarter past nine o'clock. The second part 
was of a miscellaneous character. The artists 
were the Sisters Doria, Miss Fennell, Mr. Top- 
ham, and Signor Caravoglia, all of whom were 
favourably received. There was an effective band, 
led by Mr. Levey. 





Mr. Mapleson gave his last morning concert at 
the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday 
last. The program was as follows:—Quartette, 
“Tl cor, @ la mia fe” (‘‘ Fidelio”) Beethoven, 
Mdlles. Sinico and Scalchi, Sigs. Bulterini and 
Campi; Song, “The wreck of the Hesperus,” 
J. L. Hatton, Mr. Santley; Grand aria, “Casta 
diva’’ (‘‘ Norma”), Bellini, Mdlle. Tietjens ; Ro- 
manza, “ All’ eta del innocenza” (‘ Bravo”) Mer- 
cadante, Sig. Bulterini; Cavatina, ‘“ Di tanti pal- 
piti” (‘‘ Tancredi”’), Rossini, Mdlle. Scalchi; Fan- 
tasia-pianoforte (‘‘ Maritani”), Wehli, Mr. James 
M. Wehli; Aria, “ Mitradi” (‘Don Giovanni”), 
Mozart, Mdlle. Sinico; New Song, ‘ Hurrah 
for the King,” Bevignani, Mr. Santley; Lieder, 
Schumann, Mdlle. Tietjens; Cavatina, “ Vi rav- 
viso” (“ Sonnambula”’), Bellini, Sig. Campi; Ter- 
zetto, “ Vieni al mar,” Gordigiani, Mdlle. Tiet- 
jens, Sig. Bulterini, and Mr. Santley; Duetto, 





ment, and Mr, Warden has taken his company to 





Malle. Sinico and Mr. Santley; Air des Bijoux, 
“E straus ” (‘ Faust"), Gounod, Malle. Tietjens; 
Canzone, ‘* Quest e quella” (‘* Rigoletto"), Verdi, 
Signor Bulterini; Cavatina and Rondo (“ Nacqui 
all’afanno,” “Non pid mesta”), Mdlle Scalchi, 
Rossini; Duetto, ‘Sull’aria” (* Le Nozze di 
Figaro”’), Mozart, Mdlles. 'Tietjens and Sinico ; 
Song, “ Hearts of Oak,” Boyce, Mr. Santley ; 
Canzone, *‘ La volubile,” Bevignani, Mdlle. Sinico ; 
Solo pianoforte, (a. ‘‘ Silver Bells”—Webli, b. 
‘“Tarantelle”’—Heller), Mr. Wehli; Song, ‘* The 
Village Blacksmith,” W. H. Weiss, Signor Campi ; 
Quartetto, “E scherzo” (‘‘ Ballo in Maschera”), 
Verdi, Mdlle. Bauermeister, Mdlle. Scalchi, Sigs. 
Bulterini and Campi. Conductor, Signor Bevig- 
nani. The concert was very successful, Mr. 
Webhli in particular being received with rapturous 
applause.——Mr. Hime gave a Scotch Ballad 
Concert at St. George’s Hall on Tuesday last. 
The performers were Miss Bessie Aitken, Miss 
Oswald, Messrs. Stowart, Smyth, Houston, Camp- 
bell, M‘Kinnon, and Callecott. Miss Aitken was 
a special favourite.——Mrs. Stirling and Mr. 
William Farren are playing at the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre. Mrs. Stirling has resumed her 
old part of Peg Woffington in “ Masks and Faces.” 





The program at Mr. Hallé’s concert last Thurs- 

day, at Manchester, was by no means the least 

interesting of the season:—Overture, ‘ Oberon,” 

Weber; Grand Scena (Mdlle. Tietjens), ‘Ah, 

perfido,” Beethoven; Grand Concerto, Piano- 

forte (Mr. Charles Hallé) in A flat, Hummel; Aria 

(Malle. Tietjens), “Non mi dir” (“ Don Giovanni”), 

Mozart; Overture, ‘ Solennelle et Marche Triom- 

phale,” in E flat (first time), Ries; Grand 

Symphony, in C major, No. 6, Mozart; Two songs 

(Mdlle. Tietjens), a. ‘‘ Der Nussbaum "—b. “ Du 

meine Seele,” Schumann; Solo pianoforte, (Mr. 

Charles Hallé), Selections from ‘ Bagatelles,” 

Beethoven; Valse (Mdlle. Tietjens), ‘‘ Godiamo,”’ 

Bevignani; Overture, “Gustave, ou le Bal 

Masqué,” Auber. The performance of Weber's 
Overture was perfection; the symphony, too, was 
well played and pleased everybody—as Mozart's 
music always does; Ries’ overture is very good 
and we shall be glad to hear it again. Mr. 

Hallé’s solos were both underlined “ first time of 
performance,” the concerto pleased immensely, 
it is a remarkably good piece of writing and was 
extremely well played, the last movement 4 la 
Spagniola being greatly applauded. Malle. 
Tietjens’ voice is beginning to show signs of the 
wear and tear it has undergone for the last few 
years. This was rather noticeable in “ Non mi 
dir,” which lies rather high for Mdlle. Tietjens ; 
her style is the same as ever, and the two 
songs of Schumann were sung charmingly.—— 
The next musical event of importance was Messrs. 
Forsyth’s Chamber Concert at the Free Trado 
Hall on Tuesday, with the following program :— 
Quartet, in C (No. 6), for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello (MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti), Mozart; Air (Mr. Sims Reeves), ‘* Ade- 
laida,” Beethoven; Sonata, for violoncello, with 
pianoforte accompaniment (Signor Piatti), Mar- 
cello; Song (Mr. Sims Reeves), ‘The snow lies 
white,” Sullivan; Solo pianoforte (Mdme. Schu- 
mann), Novelette, F major, No.1; Warum, Op, 
13; Kreisleriana, No. 8, Schumann; Sonata, for 
violin, with pianoforte accompaniment (Herr 
Joachim), “Il Trillo del Diavolo,” Tartini; Song, 
(Mr. Sims Reeves), ‘ Devotion,” Schumann ; 
Trio, in E flat (Op. 70, No. 2), for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello (Mdme. Schumann, MM. 
Joachim and Piatti), Beethoven. The con- 
certed music was capitally played, and rivetted 
the attention of the audience. Both artists 
was loudly applauded on making their appear- 
ance, especially Herr Joachim, whose solo pro- 
voked a display of enthusiasm not often seen 
in Manchester. In acknowledgment he played 


Bach’s gavotte for violin alone. Sig. Piatti gave 
a quaint sonata of Marcejli's with great taste. 





Padre! mia figlia” (“ Rigoletto”), Verdi, 


Mdme. Schumann’s selections did not afford suffi- 
hop’ next time to 


cient scope for her powers; we 
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hear her in something more important. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was not au mieux. ‘ Adelaide” was not 
nearly so well sung as we have heard him sing it, 
and Schumann's song does not suit him. He was 
encored, however, and, wonderful to relate, re- 
peated the song. His most successful effort was 
the new song by A. S. Sullivan. 





At the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, on the 20th 
inst., a mid-day performance was given for the 
benefit of the late employés of the Prince of 
Wales’ Theatre, which was burned on the 13th. 
The whole staff of the Theatre Royal performed 
gratuitously, and the public coming forward 
liberally, an sum of £105 was realised for the 
benefit of the relief fund. The performances 
consisted of ‘‘ Perfection,” in which Mr. Alfred 
Davis, late lessee of the Prince of Wales’ ap- 
peared, and Mrs. Davis, and the pantomime of 
“Gulliver.” Mr. Davis was very enthusiastically 
received, and must feel prond of the sympathy, 
both spontaneous and practical, which the public 
have extended to the misfortune of himeelf 
and staff. Mr. Francis, manager of the Theatre 
Royal, has exerted himself very kindly in this 
matter, and opened a subscription in the Theatre 
Royal, when he heard of the catastrophe, 
heading it with a goodly sum. At the benefit 
performance Miss Marriott was present, and de- 
livered a brief address, written for the occasion. 
The total sum realised by subscriptions and per- 
formance wasat the 21st inst. £244 168, We un- 
derstand the majority of the late Prince of Wales’ 
company have obtained situations at the new 
theatre now finishing at Whitehaven. At the 
City Hall Concert of the 23rd inst. the artists 
wero Miss Kobertine Henderson, Miss Laura 
Baxter, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Herr Formes. 
Miss Hondersonsang “ Una Voce” very nicely. Mr. 
Cooper sang “ Pilgrim of love.’ Herr Formes was 
enthusiastically received, but disappointed his 
hoarers to some extent. His voice, deep and 
sonorous as of yore, now lacks firmness. His ‘‘ Non 
piu Andrai” was much relished however. He gave 
it so vigorously that an encore was insisted on. 
The comic element was supplied by Mr. Robert 
Fraser, buffo vocalist. The Glasgow Histrionic So- 
ciety gave two performances in the Queen’s Rooms 
on the 25th and 26th inst. to large audiences. The 
piece on both occasions was the ‘ Poet of the 
People,” a version of the ‘‘ Man o' Airlie.” Mr. 
Turner played Andrew Hawthorne pretty well, 
but not at all faithfully. Mr. Harrower was ex- 
cellont as Gilbert Langley, but gestured rather 
much. As Davie Lockhart, Mr. A. M. Wright 
was excellent. He realised the character, that of 
an okd Scotch servant, with great skill. IlTis 
make up also was very telling. Mr. R. C. Wright's 
Lord Witherington was very gentlemanly and true 
to the part. Miss Ada Howard played Rosa 
Witherington and sang a song very nicely 
indeed. If not already a professional, this lady 
would be very successful on the stage, we do not 
doubt; her appearance is very pleasing. As Mrs. 
Howthorne, Miss Morton was rather comical but a 
little too vigorous. Mr. Christie was down for 
the character of Sir George Talbot. but we never 
realised what “ walking through” a part meant 
until we witnessed bis performauce. He con- 





his parts with great care and finish. The orches- 
tra, under the able direction of Mr. Manns, was 
most efficient, and the Crystal Palace Choir 
deserved more praise than has lately been 
allotted them. 

An evening concert, given by the choir of St. 
Monica's, in the New Town Hall, Shoreditch, on 
the 18th, was remarkable for the victory which 
its components gained over several untoward cir- 
cumstances. ‘The concert was, in fact, carried 
out under difficulties. In the first place the 
locale was so painfully near the Eastern Counties 
Railway Station, that an obbligato of shrieks, and 
squeaks, crunching, and grating, accompanied 
every song and instrumental piece. Then an 
accident detained Mr. Ganz, who should have 
accompanied the vocal numbers, and his duty had 
to be entrusted to a delegate, who performed 
atrociously. The artists, however, were good, and 
pulled through, despite obstacles, Miss Banks, 
Mdlle. Drasdil, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas being among them, with Mr. Balsir Chat- 
tertonasthe harpist. The choirsang very creditably 
throughout, and in several part-songs and madrigals 
gained deserved credit, while the principal artists 
had to decline several encores accorded them, 
despite the defects of accompaniment. A curious 
alteration was noticeable in the singing of Weiss’s 
setting of “The Village Blacksmith,” given by 
Mr. Massey. Longfellow, as everybody knows, 


wrote 
He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys, 
He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter's voice. 


But St. Monica’s is a Roman Catholic community ; 
parson would never do; so it was altered to pastor. 
We only wonder that church was suffered to 
remain, and was not altered to chapel. Apropos 
of words, where ever did Mr. Lewis Thomas find 
that wretched version of “In einlm kiibhlen’ 
Grunde,” which he selects? With sach miserable 
attempts at rhymed iambics as the following, Mr. 
Thomas mars all the effect of the excellent 
musical arrangement of this well-known Lied, 
which he has chosen :— 


But whilst I hear that mi//-wheel, 
There’s nought for me but care; 

I think of her, and then feel, 
Alas! she is not there. 


Mr. Vernon Rigby gained a recall for Benedict's 
“ Nulla da te bell’ angelo.” This artist would do 
well to correct a fault into which he has fallen : 
that of dwelling an unconscionable time on one 
note with which he intends to make an effect, and 
which he commences almost sotto voce, and then 
slowly swells, swells, swells, swells, until he has 
gained the desired maximum of tone: all of which 
is done so lingeringly, that though the audience 
may envy the force of lung which Mr. Vernon 
Rigby possesses, the judicious among them cannot 
but regret the claptrap to which he condescends. 
He is too well-endowed an artist to need such 
tricks as these. 

A vocal and instrumental concert was given at 
the Vestry Hall, King’s Road, Pancras Road, on 
Monday evening, Jan. 25th. The vocalists were 
Mdme. Talbot-Cherer, Mdlle. Clara Vandeleur, 
Miss Emily Millar, Miss Marie Leaford, Miss 
Lily Simester, Miss Fanny Haldane, Mdme. H. 
Harrison, Miss Constance Vernon, Mrs. Hinton, 








tinued as stiff as wood throughout the piece and 
could scarcely be heard beyond the orchestra. 





CONCERTS. 


-—_— 


Over 5000 visilors were drawn to the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday last, attracted chiefly by a 
progran which promised Handel's Ode to St. 
Cecilia's Day, with Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton anl Mr. Cummings, in addition to Haydn's 
Symphony in E flat, No. 10, aud Sphor's Overture 
to J.esouds. ‘I'o>o much cannot be said in praise 
of the performance, nor of the singing of Mdwme. 
Lemmens-Sherriugton, whose admirab!e execution 
ot ope of the solo: elivited a well-deserved encore. 
Mr. Cum@ings was in excelleat voice; and sang 





Mrs. Mortens; Mr. Theodore Distin, Mr. Seymour 
Smith, Mr. T. Nolan, Messrs. Cooper, Smith, Hogan, 
and Dynott; and the instrumentalists, Mr. J. B. 
| Chatterton, Miss Isabella Coleman, and Mr. 
| Haydn Iarrison. ‘The concert was extremely 
successful, and especial note may be made con- 
cerning Miss Lily Simester, who was encored for 
her tasteful singing of Benedict's charming song, 
‘Rock me to sleep, mother.” 

The first of a series of Saturday evening enter- 
tainments, under the direction of Mr. F. A. Bridge, 
was given in Burdett Hall, Limehouse, on the 
23rd inst., and consisted of a most successful con- 
cert. Vocalists—Miss Mabel Brent, Miss Blanche 
Burr, Miss M. P. Harding, Mr. Authur Thomas, 
Mr. G. Vigay and Mr. F. A. Bridge. Miss E. 


THE THEATRES. 





“Claude Duval” is the title of Mr. Burnand’s on 
burlesque produced on Saturday at the Royalt 

Theatre—a grotesque and boisterous Piece of = 
travagance capitally acted, and supported with tai 
scenery and excellent dresses. Though not equal tp 
some of the author's efforts in this line of Writing 

“Claude Duval” provides some good parts fy 
those concerned. The dashing highwayman j; of 
course played by Miss Oliver with considerabi, 
esprit. Miss Charlotte Saunders, one of our most 
original and artistic burlesque actresses, plays Lor 
Ronald, a preternaturally wicked nobleman, yy. 
Philip Day as Jkey, a villanous Jew, acts with 
much ability and marked improvement even beyond 
his already acknowledged powers. Mr. Day is , 
rising actor. Jacob Kidd, a follower of Claude, falls 
into the hands of Mr. Dewar, who assumes , 
number of disguises, including Oliver Crome), 
Mr. Danvers plays the heroine Mabel as well 43 
these transposed characters are ordinarily played; 
but we must confess we are somewhat satel 
with the already overdone fun of imparting th 
element of coarseness to feminine portraitures, 
Frith’s well-known picture of the cotilion daneoj 
upon the heath is reproduced; and the gener 
spirit with which the burlesque is performed js ql. 
culated to make it run for some time to come—thg 
taste for productions of this class being evidently 
still dominant in the public mind. 

An extravaganza produced at the Globe from 
the pen of Mr. Reece, under the title of 
“Brown and the Brahmins,” now _ follows 
Mr. Byron’s excellent comedy ‘ Cyril's Success.” 
The idea of the burlesque is taken from the well- 
known comedy of ‘ The Illustricus Stranger.” 
Tomidod the Tremendous, King of Chang Chutnee, 
promises the hand of his daughter, Princess Pretty 
Eyes, to the first stranger that shall be wrecked 
upon the shore of his dominions. An enterprising 
grocer, named Brown, crossing the seas in search of 
adventure and fortune, is shipwrecked and cast upon 
the shores of Chang Chutnee, and in compliance 
with the Royal edict, becomes the affianced spouse 
of the princess. The princess, however, has a lover, 
one Captain Pop, and they together conspire to frus- 
trate the Royal commands, and bring about their 
own union. With this object in view the princess 
takes a sleeping potion, and is represented to the 
king as dead, the law of the country being that the 
husband, or intended husband, shall be buried with 
his fiance unless he can find a substitute. Brown's 
grief on hearing this news can be easier imagined than 
described; but when just upon the point of immo- 
lation at the shrine of Brahma Captain Pop offers 
himself a substitute for Brown, and entering the tomb 
leads therefrom the blushing princess, whom he mar 
ries with the consent and satisfaction of all parties 
Brown—the Benjamin Bowbell of the original—s 
acted forcibly by Mr. John Clarke; Captain Pop 
falls to Miss Laura Morgan’s share, who plays the 
part gracefully ; Princess Pretty Eyes becomes !0- 
teresting in the hands of Miss Clara Thorne. The 
scenery and costumes are very pretty; but the 
songs and dances are of the usual music-hall typ 
and the style of humour generally coarse. 











ENTERTAINMENTS. 





On Monday night, Lord William Lennox gi? 
a lecture at the Angell Town Institution, Brixton 
—the subject, ‘Theodore Hook—his ‘Sayin 
and Doings’—with Anecdotes of Contemporaneow# 
Wits.” The selection was a happy one, % 
lordship was for many years on terms of intimacy 
with Messrs. Hook, Rev. R. Barham (Ingoldsby), 
Rev. Edward Cannon and James Smith, #l! of 
whom he introduces, and gives their oa 
extemporaneous verses, bon mots and re a 
the “Life of Theodore Hook” the author alte 
referring to Disracli’s sketch of the author 
“ Gilbert Gurney” and “ Jack Brag,” nae 
follows :—‘‘ The best attempt to depict by by 
character is a slight sketch, only too slight 








Stirling presided at the pianoforte. ; 


Lord Wm. Lennox, who could well appresist? 
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SS 
brillia 
- on arty, a scene certainly the best calculated 
ithe display of his powers, and drawing pro- 

rtionally on those of the author. It is, however, 
admirably sustained, abounding in point, but 

tural withal and life-like.” No wonder then 
a Lord Wm. Lennox has taken up the subject 
“which includes Hook’s birth, parentage, and 


education ; his college life, his hoaxes, his practi-| the soprano solos were rendered with faultless 


cal jokes, his bitter satire on Queen Caroline, his 
connection with John Bull; interspersed with 
many original jokes and extemporaneous lines, 
which, with anecdotes of the trio above mentioned, 
furnishes a very amusing entertainment. 

Qn Monday evening Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
known as the author of ‘‘London Poems,” “ Un- 
dertones,” and other pieces, gave his first London 
reading at the Hanover Square Rooms from his 
own poetical works. The program included “Tom 
Dunstan, or the Politician,” ‘‘ Attorney Sneak,” 
“Willie Baird, or the Drummer’s Story,” “ Nell,” 
“The Wake of Tim O'Hara” and ‘“ Widow 
Mysie, an Idyl of Love and Whisky.” Mr. Rob- 
bert Buchanan possesses a good voice, which he 
knows how to modulate happily, and throws con- 
siderable feeling into his performance. If there 
had been some curtailment of the pieces chosen, 
orif a greater number of short pieces had been 
selected, the interest of the audience would have 
been better sustained; but even as it was, Mr. 
Robert Buchanan received a kindly greeting from 
those who assembled last night to hear the first 
of his readings. 

An amateur performance by the ‘‘ Buckingham 
Comedy Company” took place on Tuesday even- 
ing at the Polygraphic Hall. The pieces were 
the three-act comedy, “A Hundred Thousand 
Pounds,” and the “‘ Two Polts.” The noticeable 
features of the performance were the acting of 
Mesars. Donaldson, Sawyer, and Lionel Toms: 
The first-named gentleman plays with the ease 
and confidence of an experienced actor. Mr. 
Sawyer gave a graphic, though somewhat coarse, 
sketch of the sordid knave, Pennythorn, and Mr. 
Lionel Toms, as Pyefinch, showed considerable 
promise as alow comedian. His best performance, 
however, was in Peter Polt. He has a fair chunce 
of a professional engagement. The hall was 
quite full. 








THE VISIT OF DR. W. STERNDALE 
BENNETT TO SHEFFIELD. 


(Condensed from the Sheffield Daily Telegraph.) 

Acomplimentary Concert was given last week 
at Sheffield in honour of Dr. W. S. Bennett. It 
has not often been the good fortune of great com- 
posers to witness the success of their works. But 
our talented and highly respected townsman, 
Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, is an exception. 
Though Dr, Bennett enjoys a world-wide fame as 
scomposer, he is now comparatively unknown in 
the town which claims him for a son. At the end 
of last year, when it became known that Dr. 
Bennett was about to visit his native town, the 
music-loving portion of the inhabitants resolved 
that his visit should be signalised by the perfor- 
mance of some of his choicest compositions. The 
chorus was composed of representatives of the 
fret families in the town and neighbourhood. The 
Principal soloists were Mrs. Parkes, Mrs. Owen, 
Mr. William Smith, and Mr.G. Mosley: Mr. Walter 
Ibbotson, conductor. The orchestra, which was 
under the leadership of Mr. H. J. Fremantle, was 
very complete and embraced several of the per- 
formers from the band of Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. 

: Phillips presided at the organ. 
arrangements were of the most complete 
‘scription, The hall was tastefully decorated 
with evergreens, and the front of the platform 
vas beautifully decorated, and the words “ Wel- 
‘me Bennett ” were worked in flowers on the 
margin. When Dr. Bennett, accompanied by Mr. 


nt qualities of hisfriend. Reginald Sparkle | audience rose en masse, and the applause which 
s called) appears but once, and then at a/ broke forth from the orchestra was taken up by 


the audience. 

The first part was the beautiful sacred cantata, 
“‘The woman of Samaria.” The opening chorale 
“Ye Christian people, now rejoice,” was beauti- 
fully rendered, the voices and the instruments 
blending very harmoniously. Mrs. Owen sang 
the contralto solos with remarkably fine taste, and 


precision by Mrs. Parkes. Mr. William Smith 
sang the bass most effectively, and the tenor solos 
were well rendered by Mr.G. Mosley. The orches- 
tral accompaniment throughout was given with 
precision, though at times rather too loud. This 
may be accounted for by the fact that there had 
only been one rehearsal with the band. At the 
conclusion of the piece, and several times during 
its performance, the audience testified their appre- 
ciation by hearty applause. The second part of 
the program commenced with the song “ Down 
gentle flower,” by Miss Willey, who was encored 
The pianoforte concerto in F minor, a very 
elaborate and intricate composition, was played 
by Miss Parkes, who displayed clever manipulation 
and at the end was warmly applauded. ‘The trio, 
“The May Queen,” was sweetly sung by Mrs. 
Parkes, Mr. Shera, and Mr. Mosley. The perfor- 
mance closed with the beautiful and masterly 
overture, composed by Dr. Bennett more than 
thirty years ago, entitled “‘ The Naiads,” in which 
the band acquitted themselves well. 

It is creditable to the Sheffield Amateur 
Musical Society and its conductor Mr. Walter 
Ibbotson, that they have so willingly came for- 
ward to contribute to the pleasure of the public 
and to assist in doing honour to a talented towns- 
man. 





FRANCE. 


Paris, Jan. 27th. 
Victorien Sardou has just put the finishing 
touches toa new drama, which he has been some 
little time over, and is to read it to the green- 
room of the Porte Saint Martin on Saturday next. 
Mons. Alexander Dumas, fils, has a new piece 
compiled for the Gaieté. Itis called the “T'alion” 
and was read on Tuesday at the author's residence. 
The indefatigable comic maestro Offenbach is 
up to his eyes in work, so we have startling novelties 
in prospect in three branches of dramatic art. 
“ Chilperic” draws near its conclusion. The 
author-composer, Hervé, has resumed his imperson- 
ation of the title-réle for the final performances. 
If after such a long run this sprightly little opera 
bouffe had begun to fail in its attraction it is not 
really to be wondered at. The reappearance of 
Hervé himself however will impart a freshness to 
the performance for a time at least. 
Richard Wagner is to arrive in Paris before the 
week is over it is said; indeed, according to a re- 
port industriously spread about not long since, the 
composer of “ Lohengrin” should be already here, 
But whether the visit is to be of a professional or 


unable to say. 


a pleasurable nature, or of both, I am at present 


the Pont de Suresnes the chief attention of the 
crowds was directed. The lake was sur- 
rounded with carriages and the alleys were filled 
with powdered lacqueys and attendants. At 
about three there was a Jittle stir occasioned by 
the arrival of the Emperor and Empress. Her 
Majesty alone skated, accompanied by Malle. 
Marion. Later in the afternoon the Empress was 
seen gliding about with the Princess Poniatowski 
and Mdme. Moulton by turns. Both Her Mafesty 
and Mdme. Moulton were dressed in short skirts 
of Marone velvet, the latter's being trimmed with 
black fur. The Princess de Metternich and 
Mame. de Pourtales made themselves the observed 
of all, not less for their graceful evolutions than 
for the richness of their toilets. The Princess 
wore a bewitching costume of green velvet, and by 
her side was Mdme. de Pourtales in rich violet 
velvet. Stars of great or lesser magnitude were 
pointed out to me in every direction, and 
altogether it was the most brilliant assemblage I 
have ever had the good fortune to witness in the 
Bois. 

A great deal of attention was excited by the 
skating of an American gentleman who performed 
some prodigious feats under the eyes of the 
Empress. All the stars of the skating-clubs are 
distanced here they say; but I could not manage 
to learn who the brilliant performer was. The 
Empress left at a little before five, and this was 
the signal for the breaking up of the most dazzling 
meeting of its kind that has beon—probably that 
will be—this year, for at the prosent moment of 
writing a thaw has setin. May it continuo! 





THE PITOH. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sin,—The suggestion contained in my last letter 
that the musical pitch should be reduced by an 
interval so great as three-quarters of a semi tone will 
probably not find favour with many. If my propo- 
sition is objectionable on the ground that it involves 
an error in the opposite direction, as great as the 
error it seeks to cure, I will yield to the taste and 
knowledge of those better able to judge than my- 
self. 

Yet let me mention one advantage which will 
result from a reduction by this great interval. A 
high note for a tenor voice is effective. At the 
present concert-pitch, when the voice is tired at 
the end of the piece, A natural is a strained note 
to an ordinary tenor voice. The composer muat_ 
therefore so arrange his song as to make A flat or G 
natural his high note, or run the risk of a strained 
A natural. But on the violin A natural, the first 
leger line above the stave is a more powerful note 
than the neighbouring A flat and G natural ; because 
it sets in vibration the open A string an octave 
below it, whilst A flat sets no open string in vibra- 
tion, and G natural the open G string which is two 
octaves below it; and also because in the first 
position A natural is stopped with the third finger 
which with most players is more powerfu] than the 
second finger. Similar advantages apply to the 
viola and violoncello, Thus with the pitch I pro- 
pose a composer will get a good high note for his 
tenor voice, and, though he may employ some of 


The Italian tenor, Nicolini, gave « highly | his strings with other notes than A natural, he 
successful dinner and concert at his residence on | wij) have a powerful note in his orchestra to accom- 
Sunday night. The concert after the dinner was| pany the voice. I fear that I am unintelligible to 
a brilliant performance. The host himself treated | many readers, but a violin player will see my mean- 
his company to the Romance from ‘“ Faust.” | ing at once. 

Vialetti gave an air from ‘ Marta,” and Bonnehée| But I foresee another objection. The proposal 
sang an air from Verdi's “ Ballo in Maschera;”|to conform our pitch to that of France is very 
noted amongst notables was Mdlle. de Murska, | plausible. Internationality is at present popular. 
who was unfortunately too unwell to contribute | Some Englishmen seem ready to introduce inno- 
her portion of the musical entertainment. There | vations here on no better ground than that things 
were present also the Comte Caccia, the Viscount |in England will by such measures be assimilated 
de Saint Armand, MM. Pietri, de Filippi, Leon | to their French counterparts. Meanwhile French- 
Escudier, &c. men look on and extol such liberal policy, seeing 

On Monday was held the third meeting of the | that if they praise us enough they will get all they 
Skating Club at the Bois de Boulogne. The| want without sacrifice. Iam alive to the superi- 
Club has this year appropriated three skating |ority of many things on the southern side of the 
grounds in addition to the lake already owned | Channel, but I am not blind to the excellence of 





“d Mrs, Stirling Howard entered the hall, the 











by it. On one of the new acquisitions near| other things on the northern side. Lf two nations 
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are to be at one in everything they must make | 
mutual concessions. 

If England alone differed from France in her| 
musical pitch, England would not be justified in | 
holding aloof from an arrangement to which all 
other nations had assented. But this is not the| 
case; and Iam not prepared in a musical question | 
to yield to France, without proof that France has the 
advantage. 

If it be desirable that the same pitch should pre- 
vail in all countries, it will be as convenient to all 
countries, except France, to take an entirely new 
pitch, as to adopt the French pitch. By selecting 
the right moment to make their semitonal variation, 
suggested in my last letter, all countries can reduce 
their pitch to a common level. 

But before deciding that an uniform pitch is 
desirable, we must consider the influence of natural 
causes. The predominating conditions of atmo- 
sphere and temperature are not the same in all 
countries, and these have much to do with sound. 
The powers of the voice are affected by similar 
circumstances. I do not say that the advantages 
to be gained from uniformity of pitch will not 
counterbalance local inconveniences, but I ask that 
the matter be inspected on every side. 

Some writers in your paper are of opinion that 
a subscription should be commenced to meet the 
expenses of a change of pitch. Such a subscription 
there must be, but not yet. As soon as a subscrip- 
tion-list is opened, subscribers will not brook delay 
in the application of the fund, and a change will be 
forced on before the matter has been fully digested. 
First let us make up our minds on what is to be 
done, then let us do it.—I am, sir, your obedient 
rervant, 8. 0. 8. 

25th January, 1869. 

—— = 
* Another and another still succeeds.” 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—In making a resumé of the various letters 
on the subject, which from time to time have 
appeared, and which, through the medium of your 
valuable columns, have become not only the vehicles 
of much perhaps otherwise unattainable instruction 
to the million, but the means also of affording much 
‘*material for thinking” and delightful speculation 
to the cognoscenti, I am inclined to coincide in the 
opinion of “* A Subscriber "’ (No. 274) who has hit on 
a truism ‘that the human voice is the true decider 
of the‘ pitch.’"” He has however quite overlooked 
the fact that no standard tone (as I shall here- 
after call it) or key-note, has ever been 
universally established by which it could be 
governed. No single vocal tone has as yet been 
received, by which another vocal tone could be mea- 
sured in its advance or recedence from a standard 
tone, as no such standard tone exists to enable it to 
be guaged by. An effort to establish such would be 
attended with not a little difficulty, without the as- 
sistance of a musical congress, whose decision would 
possibly be influenced by a tone produced without 
causing either an expansion or contraction of the 
epiglottis, in each character of voice—bass, baritone, 
tenor, contralto, mezzo-soprano, and soprano. I 
ean with difficulty imagine that many would be 
found to object to the theory that the pitch of the 
human voice would be found outside its usual con- 
versational tone. This would decide its real pitch 
in vocal exercise, as I assume that all other tones 
arise from voluntary effort, but the difficulty would 





present itself in the endeavour to vocalise this | 
tone. Were ‘piteh"’ purposed to convey an | 
of compass, the would resolve | 
into a mere of lines and 

but it evidently meant to 
convey the idea of a standard tone, the subject is 
approached with considerable difficulty. I cannot 
however agree with ‘A Subscriber” that the upper 
and lower tones establish themselves by inverse 
ratio, because any person curious to try the ex- 
periment will readily discover by sensation, that 
the mechanical condition of the epiglottis (as I 
shall endeavour to demonstrate later) is not only 
altogether different in both eases, but as some might 
have a greater facility of relaxation of the epiglottis 
han of contraction, and viee versa, starting from 


idea matter 
itself 


epaces ; 


question 


when is 








a standard note or pitch, it would naturally ensue 
that the voluntary notes would not reach an equal 
distance from the note of departure, as_ they 
undoubtedly would were his theory unimpeachable. 

The term vocal cord appears to be very obscure 
in its meaning, as the upper edge of the larynx 
presents several protuberances or ligaments, not 
cords as the term is usually accepted. 

The valuable contribution in No. 276 of the 
Orchestra subscribed G. J. Lee, respecting the 
stringed instrument theory, appears to me worthy 
of the most serious reflection and consideration. 
His theory acquires adhesion too, as organ pipes 
are tuned by affixing a wire to each, so that it may 
press on the tongue and be capable of producing for- 
ward and retrograde motion, on the same principle 
as notes are produced in the human voice. The 
famous ‘Vox humana” in the Cathedral of 
Haarlem, supplies an illustration. The lungs re- 
placing the bellows of the organ, the agent of sound 
is a current of air, and offers another objection 
apparently fatal to the stringed instrument. 

I shall now advert to Dr. Kidd’s letter, which 
I have reserved as a bonne bouche, and is be- 
yond everything, and recalls Hamlet's instruction 
to the Players. ‘‘I pray you, play upon this pipe!” 
I quite pass over his uncourteous assumption (to 
avoid calling it vulgar) that Mr. Lee has never 
heard of the laryngoscope, as the Doctor is evi- 
dently profoundly ignorant (otherwise he would 
naturally give Mr. Lee re non probante the 
usual benefit of the doubt), that in the spring of 
1846 Professor Ozermak delivered a course of 
lectures in Dublin of so interesting and popular a 
character as to make known the existence, history, 
and uses of the instrument to all. I shall now 
endeavour to subject his strictures on Mr. Lee’s 
observations to a careful analysis. 

The very low notes which some gifted singers are 
endowed with the power of creating, by completely 
concealing the interior of the larynx in the process of 
their formation, render the exhibition of the laryngo- 
scope not wholly inadmissible, but of no possible 
use whatever under the circumstances. 

When the object to be placed under examination 
is completely concealed from view, how then could 
this little instrument add a reflection on the subject 
in any manner ? 

I cannot help thinking that Ferrari (et hoc genus) 
was neither a vocalist nor an instrumental per- 
former, nor anything in a musical sense whatever 
beyond a medical theorist (rien de plus), and his 
ideas, if not to be rescinded in toto, to be received 
with the greatest reservation.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, Ab 

—_—@—— 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—If we enjoyed the advantage of existing in 
the antediluvian era, when a man had 900 years at 
his disposal, I might not hesitate to occupy my 
time and trespass on your space by a reply seriatim 
to Mr. Lunn’s unanswerable queries, but as our 
days are numbered—hours of leisure few—even our 
moments precious—the most advantageous way of 
accomplishing this object is to present Mr. Lunn 
with a copy of my book on the vocal art as soon as 
I shall have received it from the publisher. 

So far back as the sixteenth century, Fabricius 
ab Aquapendente advocated the view that voice 
was the product of a purely wind instrument; but 
he took the same erroneous method of explaining its 
modifications that Galen and others had adopted— 
namely, that it was to the changes in the size of the 
trachea or windpipe, and the consequent modifica- 
tion of the current of air therefrom, that the varied 
tones were due. This was doubtless suggested to 
them by the fact that they considered the tube of 
the trachea to be the only tube, properly speaking, 
in the entire apparatus. At one end of it they saw 
the lungs which acted as bellows, at the other end 
was placed the larynx or musical box, which was to 
be played on, These were to them the whole 
essential portions of the vocal arrangement, and 
consequently they set to work to discover its move- 
ments. Watching the action of the lyrnx externally, 
they perceived that it shifted its position during the 
productions of sownds of different piteh; it as- 


ce 
cended towards the head when high notes Were 
uttered, and descended towards the chest during thy 
production of grave tones. This they knew must 
be accompanied by corresponding changes jn the 
length and breadth of the trachea, and upon investi. 
gation they discover these changes, namely, thet 
during the ascent of the larynx, the trachae 
elongated, and its diameter greatly diminished, and 
the converse results when the reverse action 
took place. This at once suggested to them what 
they deemed the complete explanation of sounds of 
different pitch. The simplest knowledge of AcoUsticg 
sufficed to tell them that the pitch of different notes 
in a pipe is regulated by changes in the dimensions 
of the pipe; and these changes they actually sy 
took place in the trachea. One thing alone puzziaj 
them, namely, that whereas, according to acoustics, 
a pipe shortened for the production of high notes ang 
lengthened for the utterance of those of grave or loy 
pitch, the trachea did the very opposite. This, it 
has been observed, puzzled them; but when y 
darling theory has to be supported, the greatest 
objections and difficulties are often smoothed away 
with a readiness more astonishing than logical ; ang 
so these men explained this untoward action of th 
trachea by stating it was an acoustic paradox! 
Following in their wake, but determined if pos. 
sible to reconcile all matters in connection with thig 
subject, came M. Savart. Scientific, logical, pers. 
vering, and painstaking, this clever inquirer devoted 
himself to the study of the laws which regulate the 
production of sound from pipes and tubes of different 
material, calibre, and condition, with the view of 
applying these laws to the explanation of the human 
voice. He found that the material which composed 
the tubes of musical instruments influenced the 
quality of their tones only, whereas the condition of 
the material influenced the pitch. Or to illustrate 
this : If three tubes of exactly the same dimensions 
be made, one of wood, another of metal, and another 
of paper, the pitch of the tone will be the same from 
each, provided the tubes remain rigid; but the 
quality of the tone will vary. If, however, the walls 
or sides of the tubes be composed of flexible ma- 
terial, it influences the pitch as well as the tone, 
Thus M. Savart found, that by making tubes of paper 
of the same length, and making their walls of 
varying thickness, low tones were produced 
from those with thin walls, and a_ progressive 
scale of high tones as the walls were thicker, 
He found, furthermore, that moisture influenced 
the condition of the walls so as to affect pitch; 
and by wetting the paper of which a tube was 
composed, graver tones could be obtained than 


-\when the tube was dry. The results of these ex- 


periments he applied with the greatest care to the 
human vocal organs; but unfortunately he would 
seem to have fallen into the error of Fabricius ab 
Aquapendente and the others, in confining his 
attention to that part of the tube only which is 
comprised in the trachea, He analysed the con 
struction and movements of this tube in s most 
comprehensive manner. He saw that its sides had 
thinness, flexibility, and moisture, the three és 
sentials to the production of tones which may be ex 
pressed by the degrees of comparison, grave, gravel, 
and gravest; and he carefully noted the arrange 
ments by which this wind-pipe was narrowed and 
lengthened. Proceeding then to examine the con: 
struction of the sound-box in conjunction with the 
trachea or windpipe, it struck him that it was* 
most perfect instrument of the bird-call class; the 
two superior vocal ligaments forming one side, the 
lower ligaments the other, and the ventricles or 
parts between the spaces analogous to those be 
‘tween the plates of the little instrument wi 
he thought the larynx resembled. 8 , 
dertook to explain voice, The vocal — 
was purely a wind instrument of the ee 
description; the larynx or sound-box being 

analogue of the bird-call, which, as & ear 
of being capable of increasing or lessening ; 
aperture or vent for the wind, was of the most per 
fect description. The trachea or windpipe appended 
to it was the most complete and wonderfully provided 





flexible tube, capable of regulating piteh by yer 
its calibre to suit the velocity of the 
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Ss 
to the requirements or opening of the glottis; and 
thus producing voice, much after the manner we 
pear the wind sighing, moaning, whistling, or 
screeching through the keyhole of a door. Unfor- 
tunately for this ingenious theory, it is now known 
that the superior vocal ligaments, and even the 
ventricles or spaces between the superior and 
inferior vocal ligaments, are wanting in many 
animals which have fine sonorous voices; and that 
even accident or disease may destroy them in man 
without any material change in the character of the 
ordinary speaking voice taking place.—I am, sir, 
your obedient servant, Grorce J. Lez. 

1, Hatch Street, Dublin. 








PITCH AND TOSS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Sir,—The daily papers have now pretty well 
exhausted the subject of ‘‘Girls and Boys of the 
Period,” and of “ English and French Pitch.” A 
well-known music reporter, however, in a letter 
addressed to the Standard, has thrown a light on 
the vexed question of high and low pitch. He 
accuses our vocal stars of not sticking to the 
text of the composers, and for the sake of sen- 
sational effect, of terminating their cadences con 
tutta forza, in alt. This is the prevailing vice of 
popular singers. Nothing is more sure of clap-trap 
applause than a good roaring cadence. Instead of 
the traditional termination of Handel’s songs, with 
a well-articulated shake, I grieve to say that 
our best vocalists indulge in giving a passionate 
outburst of the chest-tones on the leading note, 
or on the third above the tonic, an octave higher 
than the composer’s text, totally inconsistent with 
the pathetic and sentimental character of the 
music. Whether the pitch be French or English, 
no chest tones can stand the wear and tear of 
these sensational cadences to please mixed audi- 
ences at monster concerts. These entertainments 
says a wag, “combine a concert and a bawl,” at 
which singers seem to play “ pitch and toss” with 
composer's notes, as if they were fotged. Pray, 
Mr. Editor, do mildly and logically suggest an 
improvement in taste for pet vocalists, to substi- 
tute the true style of cantante for bellowing 
cadences at the top of their voices. For my part, 
as a light and sentimental tenor advanced in the 
sere of life, I am an advocate for the French 
pitch. I could once give out ut de poitrine, but the 
sudden rise of the pitch has reduced my registre 
to A Far. 





FRENCH READING, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

§im,—May I request, through your paper, Eng- 
lish mothers and English schoolmistresses to read, 
before placing them in the hands of their daughters 
or pupils, the French books recommended by the 
Cambridge University for their examination open 
towomen in July next ? 

Though being a great admirer of Corneille and 
Molitre, and admitting that their works ought to 
be read by every grown person capable of under- 
standing them; though admiring in Chateau- 
briand ideas as noble as his style is sublime, and 
in Scribe the prodigious fecundity of his pen, I 
must protest against young ladies of eighteen being 
obliged to analyse, criticise, and compare with each 
other the love of Camille (“Horace”), the love of 
Queen Anne (‘‘Le Verre d’Eau”), the love of 
Atala (“Atala”), and the love of Madelon (“ Les 
Précieuses”’), viz., love in a Roman camp, love in 
& desert, love at the Court of St. James’s, and 
flirting in Paris, 

“Horace,” it is true, is the least objectionable of 
the four. But I think a more suitable choice 
might have been made in Corneille, supposing 
that the works of this poet be the most fit for the 
tducation of English young ladies. 

1 do not like the impression which must be left 
om the mind after the reading of “Le Verre 


show our pupils the best side of the most cele- 
brated reign in English literature. When they 
have passed their examination and become 
teachers there will be no objection to give them 
every opportunity of forming their judgment. 
They will very likely find out, then, that Scribe 
always endeavoured to please the pit, that “Le 
Verre d’Eau” was represented for the first time 
in Paris in 1840, a year when Anglophobia was a 
French virtue, and they will have thus explained 
the ridicule in the portraits of Bolingbroke and 
Queen Anne. 
Many teachers may differ from me in my 
objection to Horace” and ‘Le Verre d’Eau,” 
but I hope that no girl of eighteen shall be 
exposed to instil the mysticism of ‘ Atala,” and 
become acquainted, in “Les Precieuses,” with 
expressions that no mouth should utter in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
I give you my name and qualifications, and 
leave you to publish them or not, because if on 
one hand I might be thought to be wishing to 
advertise through your columns, on the other the 
suspicion of lacking the courage of my opinions 
would be most painful.—Believe me, sir, yours 
truly, Devrercs, B.A., 

French Master at Christ’s Hospital. 
Christ’s Hospital, Jan. 23. 








ST. PAUL'S ORGAN. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sr1r,—Allow me to call your attention to a de- 
fect frequently occurring in the choral services of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The organ, by abruptly 
ceasing to speak, has on many occasions caused 
much mortification to the organist, annoyance to 
the choir, and great disappointment to the con- 
gregation. Many of the most important services 
during the last four years have been sadly marred. 
Take two notable recent incidents. At the fu- 
neral of the late Dean, and on Christmas-day 
last, when the new Dean entered on his duty, the 
organ suddenly and entirely stopped, thus discon- 
certing the whole musical service. The organ is 
a very fine and perfect instrument—the organist 
one of our most skilful and talented musicians. 
Then where rests the blame? Iam sure sir, you 
will agree with me that the simple and beautiful 
services of our church, consecrated by centuries 
of devotional feeling, should be performed with 
decency and solemnity in our metropolitan cathe- 
dral, and I would earnestly appeal, through you 
to the proper authorities, to remove at once an 
annoyance which baffles and frustrates the excel- 
lent arrangements of the zealous and talented 
succentor, the sub-dean of the cathedral, and 
lowers the whole character of the service. I 
would add that the organ again broke down on 
Sunday last in the Nicene Creed, and was not 
used at all in the afternoon service.—I am, &c., 

J.J. M, 








REVIEWS. 
[Guxn & Sons, Dublin. } 

“ Messa Carmelitana” (in E flat) for four voices, 
with organ accompaniment. By ALEssanDRo 
Crxurn1, Member and Doctor of Music of the Pon- 
tifisal Academy of St. Cecilia at Rome, ex-organist 
of St. Peter's, Rome, and organist of the Church 
of Mount Carmel, Dublin. 
This Mass is a work of considerable merit. It 

holds, as it were, a position between the celebrated 

Masses of the great composers, whose fame has 

spread far beyond the Church, and which have de- 

manded the admiration of all lovers of music, 
as well as of all skilled musicians for years; and 
those lighter compositions which, written entirely 
with a view to the ordinary services of the 
Romish Communion, have been more humble 
in their aspirations, and have been content with 
providing a setting of these services rather pleasing 
to the ears of the many, and readily appreciable 
by them, than aiming at any of the high results of 
classical and enduring music, Much indeed of the 





Ben.” [ would very much prefer having to 








service music of the Romish Church at the present 
day is almost puerile in its simplicity and common- 
place or vulgar in its attempts to please. The 
Messa Carmelitana however is very far above such 
music, and if its phrases savour to English tastes 
occasionally too much of the opera, still the 
cultivated musician is never lost sight of in the 
manner in which his subjects are treated. 
Want of space prevents us going into detail, but we 
may observe that solos for the different voices are 
introduced with great discrimination, and that the 
Mass will prove as interesting a study to the mu- 
sician at home, as it is a valuable adjunct to the 
services of the sanctuary. 








{R. Cocks & Co.} 

“The Spanish March.” Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by Nicoto Farreri. 

Messrs. Cocks & Co. are never behind with an 
ad captandum or sensational piece. It is right that 
the anxiety of the political world should have its 
reflex in the drawing-room, if only in the shape of a 
march arranged for the piano. The piece is effee- 
tively arranged, and has no difficulties for the 
moderately skilled player. 





(Cramer & Co. Limrrep.] 

‘* Merry Cossacks" (Kosakenlust), Esquisse pour 
Piano. Par Frrpixanp Lupwia. 

A dashing little movement, Allegro alla Marcia, 
in which a good deal of effect is produced With very 
few notes. It requires evenness and delicacy of 
touch to do it justice, and will be found as profitable 
as a study as it is interesting tothe hearer. It is 
also commendably short. 





‘* Skating.” (Schlittschulaufen). Etude de Salon, 

A very good companion piece to the preceding, 
being sparkling, melodious, of moderate difficulty, 
and not too long. There is plenty of room for dis- 
play of taste on the part of the performer. 


(W. Dicks.] 
“The Flower Show Waltz.” Pour Piano, par W. 
Bovtyin. 

A very pretty set of waltzes, and written from 
an idea less hackneyed than usual, They are easy 
for the player, and their freshness will be appreciated 
by those who indulge in the dance. 








(Nove.xo, Ewer, & Co, } 

The Rudiments of Vocal Music, with twelve exer- 
cises, arranged for the use of choir-boys, by 
T. L. Sournaate. 

Utter rubbish; any boy who had been a choir-boy 
for a month could produce something ‘ for the use 
of choir-boys” far beyond Mr. Southgate’s achieve- 
ment. It is, however, as likely to be of use to choir- 
boys as to any other section of the community, 





{Parkynson, Manchester. | 
“Sunny Memories.” For the Pianoforte. 

Thorley. 

This is one of the brilliant show-pieces which 
happily are becoming less common daily. The 
staves are crammed with notes small and large, but 
on examination they will be found comparatively 
easy of execution. The piece is too long—at any 
rate for the hearers. There is considerable musical 
skill displayed by the composer, but he would have 
been more successful had he been less ambitious. 


By Jauzs 








Mpme. Parepa-Rosa.—The first appearance of 
Mdme. Parepa-Rosa in New York since her visit to 
California filled Steinway Hall last night with an 
enormous audience, and for the favourite vocalist 
and her principal companions was the occasion of a 
most gratifying reception. It was a rare comfort to 
hear Mdme. Rosa’s rare voice and perfect style after 
the long musical fast to which we have been reduced, 
and the people seemed to appreciate the fact, for 
they a ed and recalled her as if they would 
never BS satisfied. She sang the celebrated scena 
and prayer from “ Der F'reischutz” superbly, gave 
some English ballads, and took part with Mr. 
Brookhouse Bowler and Signor Ferranti in Tartini’s 
Laughing Trio.” Mr. Carl Rosa played a fantasia 
on “ Der Freischutz,” and a romanza of Beethoven's, 
beside encore pieces, and was most cordially wel- 
comed, as he richly deserved to be. A conscientious 


artist, with a fine touch, and intelligent style, he 
always gives pleasure,—New York Herald, 
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INSLEYS’' MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 


A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 
The CHRISTMAS Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price ONE SHILLING. 
eee of the HIGHLANDS 

“4 of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 
Diamond Mines. Also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred 
Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. 
By Capt. KR. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &e. 


M\HE GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 
uniform with “Some Habits and Customs of the Work- 

ing Classes.” ; 
SSAYS IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN. 


1 vol. cr, 8vo. cloth, gilt. 


RITISH SENATORS. By J. EWING 
RITCHIE. In 1 vol. 


-MERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. By an 
_AMERICAN, ; In1 vol ice 3 ee 
f 

By WILKIE 
Author of ‘‘The Woman in White.” 3 vols. 
MNHE SEABOARD PARISH. By 
GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Robert 
Falconer,” &&. 8 vole, DER 
WHE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 

LIFE. By EDWARD GARRETT. $ vols. 
ELLIE'S MEMORIES. By ROSA 

NOUCH ETTRSAREY. A Novel, in 8 vols. 


HOUSE OF CARDS. By Mrs. 
CASHEL HOEY. 


A Novel, in 3 vols. 
Not TIME'S FOOL. By MORLEY 


FARROW. Author of ‘Giant Despair.” 38 vols. 


Be RIED ALONE: a Novel. In 1 


The Second Edition 1) 
MHE MOONSTONE. 


COLLINS. 











vol. 





FAD: a Novel. By G. MANVILLE 

‘ FENN, Author of ‘‘ Bent, not Broken,” &c. In 8 vols. 
MVHE DOCTOR OF BEAUWEIR. By 
pA WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. In 2 vols, 


MINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





rPUE “ ARGUS” and THE “ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
Messrs. Witson & Mackisyon, the proprietors of the above 
papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 
out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
for insertion in thelr journals, as well as for the transaction of 
all business in this country connected with their establishment 
in Melbourne 

FILES of THE “ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 
as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 

The “ARGUS” and “ AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNUILL. 








NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE OPERAS, 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III, MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 








Lonpon : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIBS. 


Per Year - 178. 4d. 
» o-Year .. 8s. 8d. 
»» Quarter .. 4s, 4d. 


Payable in advance. 


*,* Cazqugs anv Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
oy J. SWIFT, 55, Kinc-stazat, Racext-stazet, W. 
Orrices: 55, Kina Street, Recent Steezt, W. 
AND 
69, Fiezt STREET, 


FROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE 18 SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO_ CORRESPONDENTS. 





SuBscRIBER,—We are compelled to postpone your communi- 
cation till next week. 

F, A. B.—We should say that the author has the power to 
restrain the performance, but generally he would be only 
too glad of his work being taken up in public. With such 
a formidable printed monition, however, the safer way 
would be to avoid the thing altogether. 

ConsistENcy.—The journal which threatens to denounce the 
supposititious enemy, who so galls the heels of the mu- 
sical critics, evidently knows nothing about the matter. 
Besides, it is not worth advertising. While professing a 
most sensitive morality, it panders to the worst taste of 
the vicious. Witness its illustrations of the female form, 

Cot. 8.—Our correspondent will see that we have attended 
to his request. He should have sent his communication 
earlier. 

F. (New York.)—A letter has been sent to you at the News- 
paper office whence your last was dated. 

T. H. Waicut.—In our next. 

Beta.—The paper is the property of an advertising agent: 
of course such an individual would not be scrupulous as 
to any means of advertising. 

*,* Mr. Bryceson’s letter shall appear in our next. 


The Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 
It is requested that in future all communica. 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 











LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1869. 











Liszt is staying at Weimar, invited by the 
Grand Duke. 





Mdlle. Schneider will reappear in London on 
the lst of June. 





It is said that one of the London theatrical 
managers is about to give day performances of the 
drama. 





Mr. Wilkie Collins and Mr. Fechter are colla- 
borateurs in a romantic drama for the Adelphi 
Theatre. 





One of the richest pachas in Egypt has mar- 
ried Miss Mathilda Veneta, member of the Hof- 
burg Theatre in Vienna. 





M. Alexandre Dumas, sen., has read his new 
piece, provisionally entitled ‘‘ Blancs et Bleus,” to 
the company of the Chitelet. 





Mr. Westland Marston’s play which is to be 
brought out at the Lyceum is a Scotch story. 
Miss Neilson will play the heroine. 

The three theatres at Hanover, Cassel, and 
Wiesbaden, are now definitively appointed as 
Royal Court Theatres by the King of Prussia, 





Miss Eveleigh has withdrawn from the St. 
James's Theatre. This makes the third se- 


—=— 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews have receiyeg ‘ 
very handsome offer to go to America in the gy. 
tumn. Their decision has not yet been pro. 
mulgated. 





The position of a professor of history in ¢), 
conservatorium at Leipsic, vacant by the death 
of Dr. Frany Brendel, has been conferred upon 
Dr. Oscar Paul. 





Mr. Andrew Halliday is forming a company to 
play his drama, “ King o” Scots,” in the provinces, 
Mr. Phelps, real dogs, and real horses, will form 
part of the troupe. 





It is understood that Mr. Dion Boucicault has 
been for some time engaged on a philosophic 
treatise on the dramatic art, to be called “Th, 
Master of the Revels.” 





A new artistic dinner, for the purpose of giving 
the artists of the various Parisian theatres the 
opportunity of meeting together, has been named 
the “inflamed leg of mutton.” 

Mr. Collier has issued, as a birthday gift, y 
copy of “Old Ballads and Songs,” from MSS, in 
his possession. These popular pieces are all of 
the ages of Elizabeth and James. 





Mr. Bovcicault is engaged on a drama for 
Drury Lane Theatre, which is to combine the do. 
mestic, romantic, and spectacular elements. This, 
however, will not be produced yet awhile. 





Mr. Howard Paul has written a piece for Mr. Toole 
founded on a droll musical idea entitled “ Love in 
a Trombone”—that instrument being used by 
two lovers to conceal their little billets-doux. 





Miss Glyn (Mrs. E. S. Dallas,) who is now on s 
provincial Shakesperian tour, is teaching elocu- 
tion in schools and giving readings at evening 
parties in the intervals of her more public en- 
gagements. 





Two of the best French dramatic writers last 
week avowed their intention, and put.it into prac- 
tice (one at Rouen, the other at Lyons), of airing 
their pieces in the provinces, the same as English, 
prior to their being introduced to the stage of the 
capital. 





At the Court Theatre at Schwerin, Mecklen. 
burg, a performance took place on Thursday, 
of Mozart’s “‘ Don Giovanni,” for the first time 
in Germany. Mr. von Wolzogen, the intendant, 
had invited to this performance the teachers, 
conductors, and managers of all the theatres 
in Germany. 





It has been stated the four French dancers, 
Clodoche, Flageolet, Cométe, and Normande 
(who appeared some time since in “The Hw 
guenot Captain”), will shortly appear at the 
Alhambra. This is not the fact, but Mr. Strange 
has engaged a quartet of comic dancers of the 
same genre. 





A temporary organ is being completed and 
tuned to the French pitch by Bryceson and Co. 
for St. James's Hall, pending the construction of 
an electric organ to be supported over the back 
seats of the orchestra, so as to occupy no space 
upon it, and also to follow the same concave form 
as regards frontage. 





“Le Carnaval d’un Merle Blanc,” by Messe. 
Chivot and Daru, is what is called a folly, and has 
been lately produced in Paris, at the Palais Roysl. 
The white blackbird is said to have a real exist- 
ence in Australia, where black swans are by 20 
means rare. The individual to whom the name 
is so given is a certain M. Blaisinet, seemingly 
to illustrate his extreme stupidity. He goes from 
the provinces to Paris, commits all sorts of 








cession from the company since Boxing night. 


and falls in love with one of the lady riders at the 
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rome, Whom he persists in calling his 
Not content with this he addresses a 
the Countess of Ankostika), but she has 
er protector a fire-and-fury Spaniard, the 
Count de Barbagnos, who always carries revol- 
vers in his pocket, and good luck and impudence 
only save him from a sanguinary duel. 





Malle. Déjazot being about to leave the Parisian | 8¢rs have called a meeting at the Haymarket 

the Emperor expressed a desire to see her Theatre for this Saturday, at two o'clock, ct to 
for the last time, and to give the Prince Imperial | take into consideration the propriety of memorial- 
an opportunity of seeing her inimitable talents. e ; 
Accordingly it was arranged that Malle. Déjazet closing the theatres on Ash-Wednesday, while all 
should introduce an act from her répertoire into the metropolitan music-halls and casinos are per- 


the spectacle du jour at the ThéAtre Déjazet. 





The revision of the décret de Moscou is com- might the London managers memorialise his 


box to pay her respects to his Majesty. The 
Diva now intends holding weekly receptions, at 
which the Emperor has signified his intention to 
be present. Fabulous suns are in vain offered 
for seats at the opera; but only the lucky abonnés 
have a chance of hearing the Diva this winter. 





Some of the principal London theatrical mana- 


ising the Lord Chamberlain on the anomaly of 


mittedto be open.” But the whole business of 
the Lord Chamberlain is an anomaly. As well 


Lordship on himself. 


pleted. In future the six actors who compose the 
comité de lecture of the ThéAtre Francaise will be 
compelled to sign their names to their votes, and 





The following notice has been issued by the 


state their reasons for giving them. A proposal to 
admit dramatic authors upon the committee was 
emphatically negatived by M. Emile Augier. 





A St. Petersburg letter calculating the number | public is also prayed to restrain its enthusiasm, 
of camelias in the seventy bouquets thrown at | and not to recal the artist but at the end of an 
the feet of Adelina Patti (Marquise de Caux) on | act, or better, at the end of a representation.” 
the opening night of the opera season, and | This is an innovation, the first impulse to which, 


reckoning each flower at the average price of/so says Le Menestrel, was given by Mr. Sims 
4f, makes out that the floral tribute paid to the | Reeves, 


direction of the Grand Ducal Theatre, Carlsruhe : 
—‘*The members of the Grand Ducal Theatre are 
prohibited from responding to an encore or a re- 
cal during the acts, in order to avoid the frequent 
interruptions resulting from that abuse. The 




















diva by the public on that one evening cost 
8001. 

Messrs. Jarrett and Palmer, managers of Niblo’s 
Garden, New York, are in treaty with Mr. T. W. 
Robertson for anew drama. Mr. Edmund Yates’s 
comedy of “ Tame Cats,’ which was a failure at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, has been accepted 
at Mr. John Drew's theatre, Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, and has also been purchased for Selwyn’s 
Theatre, Boston, United States. 





How delightful it is (says the Pall Mall Gazette) 
in these used-up times, to listen to the natural 
expressions and enthusiam of a young fresh heart! 
The other evening at ‘‘ Monte Cristo” a dear 
boy in the stalls exclaimed, as Mrs. Caderousse 
went upstairs to murder the supposed jeweller, 
“Mamma, mamma, if it’s like the book, we shall 
see his blood drip, drip through the ceiling !” 





Rather a grand dramatic author applied at the 
centrale of a theatre for admission. The director 
was there, and the author wasasked who he was. In 
apassion he replied, ‘‘I am the author of the piece 
you are playing, and you shall withdraw it to- 
morrow, for I decline to have my piece played 
where I am unknown.” All the company of 
course fainted away upon hearing the sad news. 





A lecturing and reading fever has taken posses- 
sion of all the literati of Europe. It is almost a 
novel feature in Paris, however, and, like every 
other new thing in that capital, is likely to be 
abused in its younger days. When the fashion 
has worn off to attend lectures, they will be 
thrown aside in the same way as every other 
— which the primitive gloss has de- 





lord Arthur Pelham Clinton, late M.P. for New- 
wrk, who has had some little experience before the 
footlights, notably at Newcastle. on-Tyne, is said 
have determined on trying his fortunes on the 
‘lage in the United States of America. Whether 
the republicans will accept the “live lord” idea 
"mains to be seen, but we have our doubts of a 


neve title commanding success unless backed u 
With talent, . 


Mille, Adelina Patti seems to have taken 
re “a new lease of popularity in St. Petersburg. 
- been already intimated, on her first appear- 

the received a bouquet of camelias valued 


concerts, to begin on the 4th of February. Two 
of these will be orchestral, and the program of 
the first is to conclude the ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” music, Samuel Wesley’s motett “In 
exitu Israel,” Mendelssohn’s piano concerto in D 
minor, and Schubert's “‘ Song of Miriam.” Mdme. 
Schumann and Miss Edith Wynne are announced 
for the opening concert, and Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Herr Joachim are to appear later. A new work 
by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, “Songs in a Cornfield,” 
is to be produced at the second concert. 


started, entitled The Public Schools Chronicle, with 
which will be incorporated The Atlas. To the or- 
dinary contents of a weekly it will add special 
reports of universities and public schools, and 
articles on athletics and all school sports and 
pastimes. ‘Our School Commission” commences 
in the first number, published this Friday, with 
“Charterhouse,” written by Edward Walford, MA., 
Reviews of school books will also be a prominent 
feature in the Chronicle, which, if well conducted, 
cannot fail to be a success. 


of the illness of the Duke of Brabant may 
possibly be as true as much gossip of a 


passion for music, and much of the long 





Mr. Henry Leslie has issued a prospectus of six 





We understand that a new paper is to be 





An interesting incident told by a Court paper 


similar kind. The young invalid had a great 


suffering which has excited such just admiration 
has been due to the soothing effect of Orpheus. 
His mother, perceiving that he had a special taste 
for the harp, resolved that none but herself 
should furnish him with that distraction. In the 
midst of her melancholy duties she has found 
time to learn the instrument, and, thanks to an 
efficient harpist, now plays well. 





A verse-writer signing himself W. A. complains 
in a letter to the Athenewm of what he calls a 
musical grievance. ‘A musical composer gets 
leave to set a living writer’s words, and presently 
out comes the song with words more or less altered 
to suit the composer's notions; the poet 
never consulted.” When the poet is not 
consulted, it certainly argues bad taste on the 
composer's part. Some “poets” however (we call 
them verse-writers in less exalted circles) are 
adamant against any suggestion from the com- 
poser in the way of alteration. No wonder. Com- 
posers have rarely any sense of poeti« delicacies 





“300 roubles, and was admitted into the Imperial 





most childish objection to the usage of a word. 
On the other hand it is fair to admit that for 
strictly vocal purpose (apart from the question of 
literary benefit) the alteration of a word here and 
there may frequently be urged by the composer 
without unfairness. And the verse-writer, if he 
be a reasonable fellew, will always yield to such 
purely technical arguments. It is only when the 
composer sets up a literary standard and judges 
the verse-writer by that, that the latter has cause 
to dissent and to complain as does W. A. 





An American manager was recently the victim 

ofa very painful accident. He is in tho habit of 

using a pulverized gum-arabic to fasten his false 
beard on, and when making up for one of his 

plays he took up a paper containing a powder 

which he supposed was gum-arabic, and moisten- 

ing a little of the powder with his tongue, placed 
it on some false beard, but finding that it would 
not stick he tasted some of it. Shortly after he 
was taken with aconvulsion. ‘The powder proved 
to be a preparation of bismuth. He was 80 
affected that he was unable to appear on the 
stage for two or three days, but he is now all 
right again. 

The American papers report a raid by the 
police on one of the music-halls at Washington 
and the arrest of ‘‘ the proprietors and all the 
actors and actresses, upon a warrant which 
charged them with dancing the ‘can-can,’ and 
indulging in other ‘lewd, lascivious, indecent, 
and obscene’ performances.” It is added that 
the actors and actresses were released on promise 
of good behaviour. If the police of our metropolis 
took it into their head to vindicate public decency 
in a similar way, their mission would hardly end 
at the music-halls; the managers of some of our 
theatres and their companies might, we fear, find 
themselves in an awkward predicament. 





The new style of hymn introduced by the 
‘“ Revivalists,” and written not merely for this 
generation but for this year, shows no improve- 
ment in the direction of reverence or decency. 
It is as bad as ever, as benighted here in England 
as in the primitive backwoods. The most recent 
specimen of this kind of literature is from the pen 
of Mr. Wm. Weaver, ‘‘ the converted clown,” who 
was convicted some years ago of bigamy. Here is 
the first verse :— 
I’ve given my heart to Jesus, 

And mean to keep it so! 
If the Devil wants to have it all, 

I'll tell him—* Not for Joe.” 
And so through other five verses, “ Not for Joe” 
is the refrain. The last is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary :— 


Lord, give me strength to fight, 
And battle every foe ; 

If tempted to forsake my God, 
To cry out—“ Not for Joe,” 





Mr. Lowe's speech at Gloucester on Wednesday 
night contains the hint of really a good idea, 
Alluding to the endless number of letters ad- 
dressed to him by private individuals, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said :— 


“The viow of the British public is that it is the 
whole duty and business of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to devise the imposition of new taxes, 
for almost every letter that is received by him is, 
not a request for the repeal of old taxes, but a 
suggestion for the imposition of new taxes. 
It appears to me that the amount of attention 
devoted by the mind of England to this subject is 

rfectly portentous; it forms part of their daily 
life, and is associated with their most intimate 
convictions and ideas. If a child burns its fin 
with a lucifer-match its father at once wri 
a letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and suggests that an adhesive stamp should be 
applied to lucifer matches. If a gentleman 
on whose birth Venus and the Graces have 
not happily smiled finds in a photograph his 
features depicted in a manner more truth- 
ful than flattering, he writes off to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and suggests that an 





or felicities of expression, and frequently offer the 









adhesive stamp should be app! to phote- 
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graphs. Ifa man has a neighbour who plays 
upon the pianofor** when he wishes to go to sleep, 
he suggests a heavy duty upon pianofortes, com- 
mending it with the remark that the daty will 
be easily collected because they make euch a 
row. 

Of course we are aware that the public (like the 
law, as defined by Mr. Bumble) is ‘‘a Ass,” and 
writes letters and propounds nonsense on the 
smallest provocation. But the tax on noisy 
neighbours who persist in playing the pianoforte 
at all sorts of unreasonable hours is a capital 
idea. It would bring in an enormous revenue. 
If an imposition were enforced, say equivalent to 
the dog-tax—five shillings a year per individual— 
the “ quiet parts” of London alone would furnish 
about fifty thousand per annum. 





The legitimate scope of ballads and ballad 
concerts, as distinct from their parodied form, is 
discriminatingly put forth in the following re- 
marks of the Standard :— 

“ The constitutional appreciation of the English 
for this species of composition has been fostered 
by a long list of excellent ballad-writers, com- 
posers, and singers. ‘To excel in either depart- 
ment requires something more than common-place 
ability, and it is the error of supposing that any 
trash by way of rhyme without reason, rhythm 
witbout tune, or voice without taste, will do for 
ballads, which has led to a contemptuous estimate 
of this style of music and adeserved reprobation 
of the mass‘of stuff which is forced upon the pub- 
lic in the name of the once highly cherished 
ballad. . . . Although the power of criticism has 
been, and it is hoped will still be, brought to bear, 
in order to abolish from our concert-rooms the 
puerile trash which is occasionally foisted on the 
public more easily in the name of ‘ ballads’ than 
under any other cognomen, to this class of music 
when represented in purity of style, excellence of 
poetry, and superiority of execution, a hearty 
welcome will be readily accorded by the real mu- 
sician, as well as by the music-loving public.” 





Miss Nelly Moore died on Friday of typhus 
fever, a malady which we had every reason for 
some time to fear would prove fatal. In her the 
stage has lost a promising aspirant, and profes- 
sional life a pure and amiable girl. Her private 
life was a model of what an actress’s should be. 
Her career, which gave every promise of her at- 
taining even a higher degree of excellence than 
that which had already won the admiration of 
the play-going public, is to be dated from the 
autumn of 1859, when she appeared in a slight 
comedietta, at the St. James’s Theatre. The 
freshness of her style and the simplicity of her 
manner soon attracted attention, and her advance- 
ment was rapid. Engaged at the Haymarket, 
her performance of Ada Ingot in the comedy of 
“ David Garrick” raised her at once toa promi- 
nent position, and from that period her remarkable 
intelligence and natural expression found frequent 
and earnest recognition. As the heroine of Mr. 
Byron’s drama of “ The Lancashire Lass,” Miss 
Nelly Moore was last beheld by the public at the 
Queen's Theatre ; and it was whilst fulfilling this 
engagement, in the early part of last December, 
that the young actress was seized with the illness 
which at the age of twenty-four ended a promis- 
ing and blameless career. 











OLD AND NEW BALLADS. 

Among the impossibilities of the past age was 
that of keeping up a remunerative concert con- 
sisting of English music sung by English singers. 
All sorts of attempts were made to draw together 
an audience desiring to hear nothing but musie 
of home manufacture, sung by the indigenous 
islanders. ‘There was but one issue—disastrous 
failure. The profession tried its utmost, the 
amateurs did no less, but all vocal concerts of 
this kind inevitably came to grief. The composers 
would be classical, and indulged in long scenas 
about the ‘‘Angel of life,” “The Tempest,” 
Laura,” written in a school of composition 





quies over defunct faculties. The hero of the 
song so disliked his position that he oftentimes 
stood as inanimate as a boiled pig, and the lady 
singer whose heart the audience were told was 
torn in pieces by the height and depth of misery, 
looked as savoury and solid as a hogshead of 
sugar or a tun of oil. 

In cases of this kind the singer neither made 
the song, nor the song the singer; art was 
said to have been associated with taste, but taste 
declined the union. The public took no interest 
in what was done, and the receipts of the concert 
proved unsatisfactory. 

Still the pure English ballad has ever been a 
favourite, and concerts with a shrewd sprinkling 
of ballads for sauce gathered people together and 
heaped up an exchequer. For some time past 
the concert frequenters have been fed with much 
pabulum of Anglican growth, and now we have 
the Anglican ballad re-union pure and unadulte- 
rated, free from all foreign spice or otherwise. 
English vocalists who cannot sing the old songs 
attack the new, and the more fortunate A B 
singers come forth with the old. It may be 
asked, what is there in an old ballad that a singer 
who can sing at all cannot master? The pleasure 
the general public receives from a_ ballad 
singer is first from tone—pure abstract tone— 
and secondly from finished and characteristic 
declamation. The old ballad is something posi- 
tive—not a thing made up of negatives, not a 
mere glimpse of an idea, a thread of a thought, a 
string of common-place phrases to be found in 
hundreds of songs, but something having its own 
marked impress, and sound and true as to both 
song and poetry. On reference to the programs 
of the old theatrical oratorios we find the constant 
appearance of the well-known popularities :— 
‘Auld Robin Gray,” ‘‘ The Echo Song,” ‘“ Cease 
your funning,” ‘‘ John Anderson, my Jo,” “ Auld 
lang syne,” ‘Coming through the Rye,” ‘Had 
Ia heart,” “O softly sleep, my baby boy,” “The 
bewildered maid,” ‘The Minstrel boy,” ‘The 
Soldier’s Tear,’’ “The Sailor’s Dream,” ‘In 
Infancy,” “The old House at Home,” ‘Tell 
me where is Fancy bred?” ‘“ All’s_ well,” 
“Time hath not thinned,” with some inter- 
spersed heavy shots, such as “Fast into the 
waves,” ‘Should he upbraid,” “ Yarico,” “ By 
the simplicity,” &c., &c. Such were the English 
songs in the days of Miss Stephens, Miss M. Tree, 
and their successors, in the times of Bellamy, 
Braham, Vaughan, Sapio, and their confréres. 
Many other most popular favourites might be 
mentioned, but the list has been taken from the 
programs of the London oratorios and the great 
country festivals, programs which excluded many 
of the songs sung in the theatres, and rarely 
admitted the charming so-called melodies of 
Moore. Of this list the pure ballads—ballads 
strictly so-called—have retained their influence 
and come down with an historic and traditional 
rendering that speaks in high commendation of 
the technical and artistic powers of our departed 
native singers. People who cannot sing are truly 
wise in not attempting the old song, for it needs 
much purity of tone, power, sweetness, brilliancy, 
and contrast, to excite the sympathy of an 
audience which looks for the highest attributes 
of the vocal art in the declamation of these gems 
of song. The tinsel and glitter of vocalisation 
is powerless in these old ballads, and they demand 
every requisite of genuine art and call upon the 
full resources of the most matured judgment. 
They have their feeling, and forbid a feigned 
one. Their effect lies in the real life that is in 
them, so true and so honest, and of such thorough 
national expression. True intonation, simple 
articulation, mere declamation, are not sufficient, 
for there is a touching tenderness, and oftentimes 
a deep pathos in the old ballad, of which if there 
be no true conception there cannot be just inter- 
pretation. They have become, as it were, canon- 
ized, simply from the healthy and generous 
humanity of which they speak. 


mere hypocrisy. 


forwards to displace them. 


interest. 


thought. 


chief priest, 








which can only be described as the funeral obse- 


Genius is said to precede the march of its 
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epoch, but setting aside genius, there is or ht 
to be continual progression in music-making ws 
also in lyric writing for song. We cannot , 

that our musicians here have not made advap 

but we must candidly confess we do not TeCORNing 
any new directing faculty, nor indeed ANY novel 
means of giving delight. We cannot get new 
ballads without poets who know what ballads are, 
nor better ballads than the old without enlarged 
bounds of power and perception. Wanting the 
fresh imagination and the new power, we are not 
likely to get any new modes of honest music 
expression, such as would captivate the gener 
affections of the nation. The adhesion of mop 
phrases will never realise the spirit and beauty 
of mental and imaginative song, and new idey 
are not to be obtained from adaptation or paing. 
taking arrangement. The composer to affect thy 
nation must set to work on some national basis, 
for nothing short of this can appeal with any 
chance of enduring success to the realities gy. 
rounding him. He must write for the busine 
and fashion, and feelings, and activities of his 
day, for copy, imitation, and plagiarism ig eyg 


As everybody that can write, writes ballads, 
there is no difficulty in keeping up ballad cop. 
certs. And as everybody desires to write in 4 
natural, easy, and unaffected style, not wishing 
to be marked for any distinctive eminence, weary 
running upon the line of mediocrity, and not un. 
frequently get upon one somewhat below it. Ou 
new songs are rarely remembered, and if 9, 
remembered with indifference, but they are com- 
monly gulphed and altogether lost by others of 
equal grace and spirit rising up and pushed 


In these days if s 


song is not at once pronounced very finished, 
elegant, and delicious, the generous public have 
no time to spare for reflection, and it fails to 
Most of the new songs deserve their 
fate; the poet had no feeling, the musician no 
To adapt themselves to common com: 
prehension, both deprived themselves of any cer- 
tain or sympathetic intention. 
been mean in idea, the composer mean in passage 
and form, and the good singer finds nothing but 
trash for him to deal with. No great vocalist 
would spontaneously assist in the production and 
dissemination of music that simply cramps his 
energies and diminishes his influence. Song 
writing is no longer an intellectual process, it iss 
mere multiplying of heterogeneous scraps woven 
together without the slightest indication of a 
educated or fertile fancy. There is not even the 
pretence of raising an expectation of anything 
novel or good. Nothing is light, or graceful, o 
elegant, but everything is powerfully like some 
thing we heard the other day, and one might 
suppose our composers had entered into a new 
company for borrowing and lending any unlimited 
continuous combination of notes. It is admitted 
that all good ballads are simple; so all learning 
is eschewed, nothing is ever artistic or scientifis 
and there is not even a pretence of a fashion fe 
the day. The modern English ballad is the leut 
real and original thing in the whole range of masial 
composition. It hasceased tobe Englisb, for webad 
a peculiarity if not a school, and even this has de 
parted. Our old ballad composers had their 0” 
modes of expression, and strove to avoid the mess 
and commonplace. Now-a-days it is 

jocund and lively to be stale and 
there is the grim chanson, of which 
and the facetious of which Of 
bach is patriarch. Neither form is popular ber 
and as the grim school demands thought ani 
reflection, and the facetious power and 
resource, and each have their proper and 
merits, they escape imitation and plunder. Aste 
the Germans, Mendelssohn has been * a 
bottle of hock poured into’ the Serpentine ia 
park, and everyone has had his phial 
has given the public his taste of the 
Schubert is difficult to analyse, and more 
to reconstruct, whilst Schumans, ia «ll 


The poet has 


stupid. In Franc 
Gounod is tht 
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good, bas trusted too much to his memory for | himself to one or two statements which will not | 


hers to trust him. And so lacking the austerity | 
it rmans, the enthusiasm of Mendelssohn, the 
iene of Schubert, the devotion of Schumann, 
: i the harlequinade of Offenbach, we find our- 
ot immersed in the diluted Germanised forms 
, the Americans. If we meet anything with an 
offer of the sweet or sentimental it is certain to 
be of Boston or New York parentage without the 
smallest claim to novelty or any ingenious cast of 
form. There were worthless and bad songs in 
the old days, but where then there was one, now 
there are abundred. One in a thousand survived, 
and possibly the same thing may happen now. 
Our ballad concerts are testing the weakness of 
many, they may possibly assist in the stability 
of a few. 

















SONGS, SINGERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


The strictures which public opinion—repre- 
sented by the general press—is beginning univer- 
sally to press upon the Royalty system, appear to 
be particularly poignant to the defenders of that 
system. As a mere matter of policy one would 
think those champions of what is essentially a 
commercial, not an artistic proceeding, might be 
content with the pecuniary gain of their bargain 
without caring to take any very high tone qué 
art. It isnot always diplomatic to make a fuss 
about a transaction which cannot bear too strong 
a light. Let people find fault: that is their 
business: diplomacy adds, hold we our tongues. 
And in this fashion one might reason with 
respect to the Royalty-mongers and Royalty- 
abettors, thinking they might be well satisfied with 
thehard cash part of their policy, and could afford to 
despise all paltry objections referring to so vague a 
consideration as the good of art. But it seemsthe 
Royalty-abettors are sensitive—wonderfully sensi- 
tive, if we are to take the chief royalty-publisher 
who gives concerts asasample. It is curious to 
observe how people who must admit to their 
private consciences (if they ever think at all) that 
a certain course of policy is abstractly bad, become 
wonderfully virtuous the moment the conviction 
is expressed openly or in print by anybody else. 
Here is the sample gentleman of whom we speak. 
A fortnight ago the Standard pointed out the 
artistic hollowness of the so-called London Ballad 
Concerts, and out came an earnest and indignant 
expostulation from the Royalty-publisher and 
concert-giver challenging the Standard’s right to 
any such opinion. A few days afterwards the 
Atheneum took the same line of criticsm—the only 
honest line of criticism that can be taken ; and we 
awaited with some curiosity what the artistic 
publisher would have to say in reply. Of course 
hedid reply: in such affairs he can never with- 
holdhis pen: and this is what he has said to the 
Atheneum, 

“28, Holles Street, Jan. 18, 1869. 

“In your current number you state that ‘the 
bulk of the programmes of the so-called London 
Ballad Concerts is made up of the ballads in the 
sale of which the singers have, or may fairly be 
supposed to have, an interest.’ Now I beg to in- 
form you that this assertion is completely incorrect. 
Tho programmes of my first two concerts have 
consisted of 58 pieces of music, of which nine 
uly were songs and ballads in which the singers 

ave an interest. I must also inform you that for 
more than fifteen years it has been the custom for 
the leading English singers to have an interest in 
the new songs brought forward by them. This 
urangement has met with no opposition on the 
part of any of our composers, and it appears to me 

& matter that concerns nobody but those 
ediately interested, viz., the singer and pub- 
t. You attempt to identify this universal 
custom with my concerts in particular; and to 
wgue therefrom that they are the means of 

ding art into a trade’ is perfectly un- 
Warrantable; and as your remarks are also founded 
"pon & misrepresentation of facts, I have to 
oo your insertion of this letter in your next 

aaa Joun Booszy.” 

Now the writer of the above, in his com- 

mendable desire to justify himself, has committed 


imm 








bear analysis. In fact he is somewhat astray; | 
for “this universal custom ” of allowing royalties | 
on songs sung by singers 1s by no means uni- 
versal, either as regards singers or compositions. 
We have yet to learn that Mr. Santley or Miss 
Edith Wynne, for example, take any royalties at 
all on their songs, or that Mdlle. Tietjens and 
Mdlle. Patti make that stipulation the basis of 
any engagement in private concert-singing; or 
that such compositions as the “Stirrup Cup” or 
“11 Bacio” —which may be taken as fair speci- 
mens of successes—were made popular by dint 











of allowances to singers. ‘The custom is not at 
all universal: in fact it is exceptional. But 
|even if it were universal, would the critics have 
no need to protest in the interests of art? Is 
it quite true what our artistic publisher says, that 
“it is a matter that concerns nobody but those 
immediately interested, namely the singer and 
publisher” ? Nobody else! But of course the 
public is nobody—the critics, that is to say the 
mediates between purveyor and consumer, are 
nobody! If Messrs. Hopwood and Crew, for 
example, were to get Mr. Sims Reeves to sing 
“Tommy Dodd,” and if Mr. Reeves were con- 
tent to sing it for a royalty, that would be 
an arrangement, it seems, mattering nothing to 
anybody except Mr. Reeves and Messrs. Hopwood 
and Crew. No writer would have a right to say, 
“See how our greatest tenor is debasing public 
taste and misusing the splendid voice Providence 
has bestowed upon him.” And supposing the 
publishers of “Tommy Dodd” gave concerts in 
the name of some well-sounding respectable ab- 
straction—call it English Ballad Concerts, or what 
not—and supposing Mr. Sims Reeves aired his 
music-hall royalty there, and Mr. Santley sang 
“Up in a balloon,” and Mdme. Lemmens Sher- 
rington gave us ‘The Eel-pie shop,”’ or whatever 
the latest feminine monstrosity may be; we should 
all have no right to say ‘“ This is not art, thie is 
merely the triumph of shop interests.’ Not 
at all: such reflections would be “perfectly 
unwarrantable.”’ It is curious how Mr. Boosey 
mistakes the privileges of critics—denying these 
while he asserts his own. The Atheneum in an 
editorial note defines the privilege of both sides 
in accurate fashion. ‘Mr. Boosey,” says the 
Atheneum, “has an undeniable right, as a man of 
business, to push the sale of royalty songs at his 
concerts; and it is equally our undeniable duty to 
protest against an art being thus degraded into a 
trade.” And that is the gist of the whole 
matter. Any publisher who thus acts holds a 
legal right perfectly unassailable; only let him 
consent to be called a speculator, and not covet 
honours due to the promoters of good art. 

The assertion, by the way, concerning the 
fewness of the royalty ballads compared with the 
unprivileged ones is questioned by the Atheneum, 
which says “On reference to the program of the 
second concert we find ten old songs and nine 
ballads in the sale of which the singers may be 
fairly supposed to have an interest.” Whether 
the number is nine to ten, or eight to ten, or 
seven to ten, it matters little. Most people 
would consider even two in ten twenty per cent. too 
many. A single royalty ballad in an otherwise 
good concert may come to be considered as 


The little rift within the lover's lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garner'd fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 


Already the representative journals have been 
brought so to consider it. The Daily News, whose 
dictum on most subjects is to be respected, took 
on Monday last a view of the Royalty system 
which must commend itself to all intelligent 
readers. After showing that “the royalty song 


may be good or bad, but a first-rate singer can 
give a certain amount of attraction to even in- 
ferior music, and the public hearing it thus ren- 
dered, or the public merely seeing in the adver- 
tisements that a celebrated artist sings it, go 





large indeed ;’”’ the Daily News goes on to expose 
the evils and heartburnings of the system. 


“* Now a good deal of heartburning is the con- 
sequence, for these great singers expect that if 
they are to give the prestige of their names and 
the advantage of their voices to a song, they must 
be paid for it. They are generally paid by a 
small royalty on every copy of the song which is 
sold. But these small royalties amount to large 
sums on great sales. A royalty of sixpence ona 
song of which only 1,000 copies are sold amounts 
to £25; and these royalties, which the singers 
obtain over and above the sums paid to them for 
singing at a concert, generally mount up, if the 
song has any merit, to far more than the com- 
poser of the song receives. This in itself creates 
envy; but still more bitter feelings arise 
when great singers are seen patronising inferior 
productions, certain that their example is in 
itself sufficient to force a sale for them. Then 
publishers are accused of getting up concerts 
where the songs in which they are themselves in- 
terested are, however poor, intermingled with 
classical music, and recommended to the public 
by the sweet voices of singers who earn the in- 
evitable royalty on their sale. What is the cure 
for this system, by means of which heaps of bad 
music are foisted on the public? There is no 
cure for it but in giving the public thoroughly to 
understand the system. Let them understand that 
singers have a monied interest in singing par- 
ticular songs, and that artists select these songs 
not merely for their artistic worth, but also for the 
royalties which will accrue from their sale. Miss A. 
will not sing Miss B.’s song, because she has a 
song of her own on which she has aroyalty. Why 
should Miss A. give her aid to swell the receipts 
on Miss B.’s air? If the purchasers of music 
understood this properly, they would think twice 
before they bought music merely because a famous 
singer consented to render it at a concert, to sign 
his initials on the title-page, and to have it an- 
nounced ‘as sung by Mr. Thingummy Quaver.’ 
Probably, also, if singers knew that the public 
were thoroughly aware of the reasons of their pre- 
ference for this or that particular song, they 
would be rather ashamed of standing up to sing 
bad compositions. 


We don’t know about that. Some artists can 
stand a good deal of shaming; but there is no 
doubt that some publishers may be, if not shamed, 
piqued. Their justification, when stung into 
reply, does not avail them much, for it hardens the 
hearts of the critics, and turns good-natured 
opposition into determined hostility. The letter 
which we have quoted has evidently had this 
effect by consolidating the Atheneum’s distrust of 
the London Ballad Concerts. So with the 
Standard. If our irrepressible friend writes many 
more letters he will certainly convert the musical 
critics into watchful and inimical detectives, and 
then farewell to the profitableness of the royalty 
system. It is bootless to pay douceurs for one 
means of publicity, while you bar the door to a 
far more effectual means, Unless the news- 
papers refrain from exposing the trash, the singer 
singeth in vain. 








AN AUTHORITY ON PITCH. 





Among the heap of silly letters which have 
deluged the daily press for the last fortnight— 
letters mainly written by nobodies—who are 
delighted to advertise their names and addresses 
as teachers of music on all possible occasions—it 
is refreshing to find so authoritative pronuncia- 
mento as that which recently appeared in the 
Standard under the initials C, L. G. a sig- 
nature which our musical readers will have no 
difficulty in identifying. C, L.G. is no foolish 
musician who follows with sheep-like haste the 
jump of a bellwether. He examines the question 
critically tracing it ab initio to its present 
bearings. After remarking truly that “the 
progressive elevation of the diapason has in 
all ages been the standing complaint of singers 
who are approaching the natural termination 
of their musical career,” he shows why this 
should be so. “The improvements in the 
making of the wind instruments, the com- 
petition amongst military bands to acquire in- 





instantly to buy it, and often the sales are very 


creased brilliancy, the rivalities of leading singers 
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to eclipse each other in extent of compass, were} 
irresistible temptations to composers to seek | 
for novel and startling effects. The elevation of | 
the pitch was, therefore, a natural consequence | 
of a new order of things.” Of course a limit 
must be fixed to this upward progress, but 
where was the limit to be? No two capitals 
agreed as to the standard—nay, scarcely two mu- 
sicians. ‘‘ But here, with the progressive tonality 
the questions arose, what was to be its standard? 
where was it to stop? and what could be done, 
seing that no two musical capitals could agree as 
to a pitch to establish uniformity ? And here is 
a curious fact to be noted, that whereas the most 
distinguished musicians of all nations have agreed 
and do agree as to the fixing of one sonorous 
standard, the differences as to the modus operandi 
cannot be reconciled. Everybody preaches uni- 
formity, but still there is no unanimity, so far as 
theory goes. Practically this country without 
any Act of Parliament, without any police inter- 
vention, without any musical congress, has the 
uniform musical pitch. As in many of our social 
regulations, the public is its own police in the 
matter. What is called the opera pitch has 
existed here nearly a quarter of a century without 
being disturbed either in town or country. An 
attempt was made in 1834, at a congress of mu- 
sicians at Stuttgard, to fix the musical pitch, but 
it was very partially acted upon. The various 
governments of the Confederation cared more 
about a normal diapason than they did about 
German unity, and the director of each musical 
institution in Teutonic land took his own line as 
to the pitch-fork. In France, however, since 
Duprez started the world with his‘ ut de poitrine,’ 
a sad state of things was created. The French 
school of singing has been always credited as 
being that known by the name of ‘ criard,’ and 
in order to attain the elevation of the great tenor, 
no end of ambitious singers lost their voices. 
Contemporaneously with the criard movement in 
France came the Verdi screaming of the sopranos 
in Italy, in addition to the shouting tenors and 
brawling barytones. ‘The forcing of the voice 
was attended with the most disastrous results 
both in France and Italy, the true art of vocali- 
sation gave place to declamatory violence. The 
Opera House managers in Paris took fright at 
the prompt extinction of singers after a few 
nights of trial, and the movement was set afloat 
to lower the pitch, and they fell foul of the 
instrument makers as the main cause of the 
evil. ‘The composers in Paris coalesced with 
he opera directors, considering that a growing 
evil could only be checked by official inter- 
vontion. The Imperial Government granted the 
formation of a committee to establish in France 
the uniform musical pitch, which committee was 
formed in July, 1858, and ite report published in 
the Moniteur of July, 1859. The conclusions 
arrived at by the commission were adopted by 
Imperial decree, signed by Achille Fould, whereby 
the “ pitch” in France was fixed under the title 
of diapason normal, on the basis of 870 vibrations 
per second for the A, equivalent to our standard of 
A 435—C at 6522. The report is curious in the 
facts given in evidence of the variability of the 
pitch ; out of 25 turning forks, 15 were below the 
Paris pitch. The majority of authorities went for 
the lowering of the pitch and for the uniformity, 
but differed materially as to the gradations. More 
encouragement was received from Germany than 
from Italy, where the pitch is to this day much 
the same as our opera pitch, the highest being in 
Belgium, in the military bands. Scarcely two 
towns in France were agreed as to the diapason. 
The maximum elevation of the pitch was the music 
of the famed band of the Guides in Brussels, the 
minimum diapason was in Carlsruhe and Toulouse. 
France, however, in 1859, adopted the ‘ diapason 
type,’ executing 870 vibrations per second at the 
temperature of 15 degrees centigrade. The 
standard is regulated by administrative verifica- 
tion.” 





fact overlooked by those singers who are crying 
out for an uniform standard. Italy, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, Belgium, Portugal, differ from 
France and from each other. 
Now as to this country, C. L. G. succinctly 
recapitulates the movement made by the Society 
of Arts in 1859. The committee was admirably 
representive; better names than Benedict, 
Barnett, Hullab, Leslie, Cipriani Potter, Sir 
George Smart, Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Wylde, on 
one hand, and Wheatstone, Goodeve, De Morgan, 
Wilkes, &c. on the other hand could not have been 
selected to bring practical knowledge to bear 
upon the subject brought before them. But 
what happened? “The mathematicians and the 
musicians were quite at issue as to the pitch to be 
adopted, agreeing, however, on two points, which 
was to pitch the diapason normal of 1859 overboard, 
as having been made by a ‘few eminent prac- 
tical musicians, without reference to any mathe- 
matical or scientific test whatever.’ ‘ Abstract 
propriety,’ reported the committee, would dictate 
the pitch of C 512, but it would be attended with 
s0 much pecuniary loss and great inconvenience, 
that they fell back on the Stuttgard pitch of 518 
for C, equal 440 for A. Between 512 and 528 
vibrations came the fight for supremacy, the 
mathematicians going in for the former and the 
musicians for the latter; the mathematical number 
was rejected on a division and 528 carried. A 
standard tuning-fork was prepared by the society, 
but no action followed, and the opera pitch re- 
main undisturbed.” 
As for the immediate hubbub about the pitch, 
C. L. G. exhibits a vein of quiet irony regarding 
its origin, which ought todo not a little good in 
the interests of truth. ‘ The origin of the present 
agitation arose from the failure of a French tenor 
who made his début last season at the Royal 
Italian Opera as Arnold in Rossini ‘ William Tell.’ 
His fiasco was ascribed to the ‘high orcbestral 
pitch,’ ingenuously put forth as an excnse for the 
introduction of a singer who never ought to have 
been engaged ; but the best joke with the apology 
is that the music of the duo, trio, and air were 
expressly transposed for him. Transposition, in- 
deed, at the Italian Opera House, naturally took 
place when a singer was out of voice, but the 
pitch under which Mdme. Persiani, Grisi, Malibran, 
Jenny Lind, Rubini, Mario, Lablache, Tamburini, 
Bosio, Patti, Lucca, and others sang for years was 
that not only of London but throughout the 
United Kingdom.” 
The following remarks should be commended to 
those innocent journals who exalt the action of 
Mr. Sims Reeves in this matter as some grand 
piece of heroism, and Mr. Sims Reeves himself as 
some sublime warrior, half-conqueror, half-martyr. 
“It was reserved for a tenor who has won his fame 
under this pitch to attack it, after singing for 
more than twenty years without protest. But Mr. 
Sims Reeves sang recently at Leeds, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Birmingham, within a fortnight, 
and, according to all accounts, was in splendid 
voice. But if Mr. Sims Reeves conscientiously 
believes that the present standard is so detri- 
mental, how is it that he has invariably deviated from 
Handel's scores to bring out his favourite A? The 
upper A given out with such brilliancy by him in 
‘Thou shalt break them,’ in ‘Sound an alarm,’ 
and ‘The enemy said,’ is not in the scores of the 
‘ Messiah,’ ‘Judas Maccabeus,’ and ‘Israel in Egypt.’ 
Mr. Sims Reeves of his own free will thought it 
expedient for effect to throw out his pet high note. 
If his reverence for Handel now influences him to 
sigh for the tuning-fork of 1740, ought not similar 
respect to be paid to Handel's notation ?”’ 
On the whole C. L. G. is disposed to treat 
the whole question as trumpery, as purely 
selfish, and as unpractical. ‘If the musical in- 
stitutions of this country would not fall in with 
the recommendation of the Society of Arts, how 
can it be expected that the French diapason will 
now be adopted, with the question of compensa- 
tion to instrumental performers and makers yet 


—— 
musical world is, in fact, attended with as man 
practical objections as the acceptance of the 
universal decimal theory for accounts and measure. 
ment, and an international coinage. There are 
too many conflicting interests at stake, and 
too many theories afloat, to secure Uniformity 
and unanimity. ‘There is, however, one 
reform in pitch which is of infinitely greater im. 
portance, and that is the pitch to which thy 
remuneration of singers has attained. Here de, 
pression would be of inestimable value for a 
advancement. The progressive elevation of the 
terms of vocalists has really got to a pitch mug, 
more frightful than the overstraining of voices of 
badly-trained or broken-down singers. The fing 
ensemble of operatic performances, and of the 
general execution at our musical festivals, ig jy. 
perilled by the exorbitant sums paid to principals, 
who, not content with the enormous pay they 
receive compared with former periods, must needs 
be more and more exacting for the gratification 
of their vanity, whims, and caprices.” 








LOUIS XVII. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
S1r,—Our attention has but just been directed to 
the review that appeared in your columns of the 2nd 
inst., on the ‘“‘ Historical Memoirs of Louis XVII.” 
which contains assertions contrary to what the 
Memoirs state. Likewise, certain allusions are 
made which many who were personally acquainted 
with the late reputed Mr. Augustus Meves consider 
are far from being accurate. The writer of the 
review in question introduces the subject to his 
readers as follows :—‘‘ Some years ago the frequenters 
of West-end music-shops, particularly that of Messrs, 
Chappell, were well acquainted with the figure of a 
venerable old gentleman who used to busy himself 
harmlessly among the musical sheets or strum upon 
any pianoforte which might be at hand for the con. 
venience of customers. The old man was not 
recognised musician, though he had published one 
or two compositions for schools. But he took an 
absorbing interest in the art, so much so, as to lead 
him to haunt the establishments of music publishers, 
and to claim acquaintance with the representative 
composers of the day.” 
In reply to the reviewer's portraiture of Louis 
XVII. as a private person, we have the following 
remarks to make: The late reputed Mr. Augustus 
Meves commenced his professional career in music in 
London in the days when the superscriptions over 
the entrances of the West-end music-establishments 
heralded forth the names of the founders of the 
present leading musical establishments, such as 
Collard, Preston, John Broadwood, Cramer and Ad. 
dison, Latour and Chappell, &c. During his life- 
time the principals and managers of the old régime 
held him in high estimation. ‘Time has erased 
some of the old names from these establishments, 


establishment our reviewer mentions so proll- 
nently, has, in the founder of such, in the days of the 
son of Louis XVI.’s musical popularity, concluded 
many advantageous speculations through the sale of 
his pianoforte compositions, from the period when 
Latour was the principal, till the Jullienic age. I 
Messrs. Chappell refer to their books they will find 
such to be the case, but doubtless memory 
suffice them. The reviewer is rather severe whet 
he designates a gentleman who in his art was 4 pr 
ficient instrumentalist, which qualified musical con- 
noisseurs of the old school can verify, when he 
alludes so derogatorily to his capacities a8. : 
venerable old gentleman who used to busy himse! 
harmlessly among the musical sheets, oF or 
upon any pianoforte which might be at hand, 
who haunted the establishments of musi¢ pi 
lishers.” The facetious reviewer, in his notice, 
seems full to the brim of melodrama, for it > pe 
to us as if he were dilating more on & ~ wl 
mance, by the oft-repeated word “haunted, a 
on the historical memoirs ‘ Louis XVII. 
ever he may reflect whether his judgment is — 
the late reputed Mr. Augustus Meves’s er on 
evidently he was personally acquainted wi 

and affability may have dulled his perception mp" 
ciating the musical qualifications which, 8 
scribes him, “the old man who haun' Mes 
Chappell’s establishment” possessed. ww 
Chappell’s shop was certainly & Le ae 
he visited, but not as a strummer, 
gentleman and an unquestionable. ‘instrument 
ist, as the biographical notice in PM 
of the Memoirs states, adorned his pe 








The French pitch however is not universal—a 


unsettled? The adoption of one pitch for the 





Qualified judges of the old school will, we 
without preswwption, assign him a very dire! 





or they have descended in lineal line. The very ” 
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he had published one or two compositions 


h hs S : 
thong ols.” The question at issue, however, is 


for scho 


| 
| 





moriam to that which the reviewer thus awards, | becomes a little too wild for credence, one can have 
«The old man was not a recognised musician, | too much even of melodrama.” Respecting the boy 


who died on the 8th of June, 1795, having speech, 
we refer our reviewer to pages 254, 255, and 268, 


historical, not musical; we therefore have to direct | where it will be seen the last day Dr. Desault 
the editor's attention to the following mis-statement, | attended the captive, the 30th May, 1795, that it was 
ghich the writer of the review in question gives as | not till the 5th June that Dr. Pelletau arrived at 


ts. He says: 
eS ven in question have written a book to 
ae ish their father’s right to the succession, and 
this is how they get over the starting difficulty, 
namely, the alleged death of Louis Charles in the 
Temple on the 8th June, 1795. 
to the cause of Legitimacy in France, during that 


“The sons of the Mr.|the Temple to take the medical care of the young 


prisoner; and it was during this interval that 

another exchange took place, if what his keepers 

assert is correct, ‘* that the boy broke his silence.” 
The questions asked: “If the deaf and dumb 


A person devoted | substitute was lying in prison, how did he find 


voice? Was another substitution achieved?” We 


awful upset of things social, moral, and divine, | do not assert the boy who died in the Temple, 8th 


velept the | 
te and substituted her child for the captive 
Dauphin, 
This woman, 


Great Revolution, took her own son to! June, 1795, broke his silence; 


| 


; this is what his 
keepers assert, according to Beauchesne, who pub- 
- 


through the subornation of a gavler.| lished a work in 1852, entitled ‘Louis XVII.—his 
in whom the heroic devotion of an| Life, his Suffering, his Death.” 


In the preface to 


Abraham ruled, unsupported too by the Divine inter-| such he gives the reasons which necessitated its 


ference which was Abraham's motive power, was | publication. 


named Mrs. Meves. 


In one passage he says, ** We dis- 


Having rescued the Prince | covered, at the commencement of our researches, 


and escaped to England, leaving her own child in| how it was that public opinion had never been 
imminent danger of the guillotine, and to certain | definitely fixed upon the point, apparently imper- 
brutality at the hands of the keepers, the woman | ceptible, but in reality considerable, of the death of 
conceived the dramatic idea of making another; Louis XVII. Both France and Europe witnessed, 
substitution, and getting her son off too. The Ram | but from a distance, the drama of the tower of the 


jn the Thicket (to pursue the Abrahamic analogy) 
was found in a deaf and dumb boy, whom she took 


| 


to Paris, and repeating the previons trick left in the | 


place of her son in prison. The couple of incidents 
would make a capital scenario for a sensation play, 
though critics might object to the repetition on the 
score of improbability. Yet we are asked to receive 
the pair of tricks as the correction of history.” 

If the gentleman who wrote the above will do 
us the honour to refer to page 4 of the Memoirs, he 
will therein find that it was not Mrs. Meves but 
Mr. Meves who took Augustus Meves to France and 
procured an interview with the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette at the Conciérgerie, and, through in- 
fluence, the Dauphin’s liberation was effected from 
the Temple, and Augustus Meves took his place. 
The Dauphin was then taken to England and 
adopted by Mr. Meves. The substitution of Augustus 
Meves for the Dauphin was entirely unknown to 
Mrs. Meves until his (the Dauphin’s) arrival in 
England. It was then, on Mrs. Meves learning 
what had taken place, that she made all diligence in 
endeavouring to effect her son's liberation, and with 
this determined resolution she first travelled to Buren 
(Holland) with a deaf and dumb boy, and from there 
proceeded, in company with the Abbé Morlet, to 
Paris, with the intention of substituting him in her 
son’splace. At what precise date this exchange actually 
was effected remains to be ascertained, but certainly 
at the time when Harmand and his colleagues 
made their official visit to the Temple (February 27, 
1795), the deaf and dumb boy was then personating 
the Dauphin’s part. Therefore the Abrahamic 
simile, as the reviewer so impressively conveys, is 
not analogous to the particulars given in the His- 
torical Memoirs, but a statement emanating solely 
from the reviewer, through seeming inadvertence ; 
therefore the objection that critics may have to the 
cause on this score falls to the ground. Does this 
remove an awkward objection on the reviewer's 
part? The reasons are given in page 174 which 
prompted Mr. Meves to part with his son; and in 
page 189, what determined Mrs. Mevés in attempt- 
ing his rescue. Likewise pages 88, 265, 266, and 
270, who and what became of the true Augustus 
Meves, and the reasons for inferring such fully 
explained. 

In continuation the reviewer says: “ Let us see 
how corroborative evidence bears out the theory of 
theMessrs.Meves. Theassumed Dauphin (the substi- 
tuted mute, according to the book before us) certainly 
loses his voice, if not his reason, in October, 1793, 
and according to the statements of his keepers, em- 
bodied in a report to the Committee of General Safety 
by citizen Harmand, and another by Dr. Desault, 
continues in this state until May, 1795, a period of 
nineteen months. Is it probable, suggest the au- 
thors, that a sane child could, out of perverse- 
hess, maintain so long a silence? Of course it 
was the deaf mute who could not speak; and 
Desault, the anthors assert, knew that it was 
not the Dauphin, recognised the imposture, 
and told an apothecary, named Choppart, a 
Suggestive fact following in the sudden death of 
both Desault and Choppart a few days afterwards. 
Why should they die, unless the Committee of 

eneral Safety or else the prison authorities con- 
sidered that they knew too much to live? But an 
avkward historical cireumstance creeps up here, 
Which is rather too stiff for our authors to surmount. 

®captive—call him Dauphin or Mute—suddenly 
teovers his speech on the 3lst May of the same 
yer, and converses with his gaolers and physicians 
wutil the 8th of June, when he dies. If the deaf 
tad dumb substitute was lying in prison, how did 
E Yowe? Was another sybstitytion achieved? 

Yad this theory is encouraged, but it 


Temple; they saw not all the scenes; they only 
learned the lamentable catastrophe in such a 
manner as to lead them almost to doubt its reality. 
Before the veil which enveloped the tragic end of the 
son of Louis XVI., we are not astonished to hear it 
said, with the warmth of firm conviction, that the 
young victim issued alive from his prison; men, 
indeed admitted that a child really died in the 
Temple, but they added, that whether it was the son 
of our King, no one can prove; that the physicians 
indeed affirmed his death, but not his identity; 
that as it was never known how the man in the iron 
mask came into the world, so it would never be known 
how the child of the Temple had quitted it; and that 
the tomb of one must remain as mysterious as the 
cradle of the other.” Again, he says, ‘‘ I have put 
myself in communication with all the persons now 
living to whom the chances of their position, or the 
duties of their office, opened the gates of the Temple; 
I have had much information to gather, many errors 
to rectify. I was particularly acquainted with 
Lasné and Gomin, the two last keepers of the 
Tower, in whose arms Louis XVII. expired. 
It is not, then, tradition collected by children 
from the lips of their fathers that I have con- 
sulted, but rather the reminiscences of eye-witnesses 
—reminiscences religiously preserved, despite of 
years, in their memories and in their hearts. For 
twenty years I have been turning up the ruins of 
the Temple, seeking there some record of unrecorded 
suffering, some memorials of unrecorded calamities. 
For twenty years I have been raising stone upon 
stone of that Tower of sacrifice and expiation, where 
saints were led to another punishment, and kings 
to another crown. For twenty years I have shut 
myself up in that Tower; I have lived there, I have 
traversed its staircases, its chambers, all its corners; 
I have re-peopled all these, I have listened to all 
their sighs, all their sobs; I have read the tortures 
written on the walls, the pardons left as a farewell ; 
Ihave heard the echoes that repeated them; and 
from the top of the Tower, as from the top of a 
rock, I have seen all the crimes piling up, like 
waves, and breaking around.” Likewise he adds— 
“T have been equally on my guard against com- 
plaisant credulity, which admits everything, without 
proof, and against prejudiced incredulity, which re- 
jects everything without examination.” 

It may be asked, who then is this historian of 
Louis XVII.? ‘He is an ardent supporter of the 
Count de Chambord, the acknowledged King of 
France by the legitimists, but if Louis XVII. was 
liberated from the Temple, the Count de Chambord’s 
claims would be null.” This work was written with 
the idea of definitely settling this question, by pro- 
ducing evidence that was considered conclusive by 
the author, in convincing Frenchmen of the demise 
of Louis XVII. in the Temple in June, 1795, and by 
thus doing, to unite and rally around the standard 
of the Count de Chambord all those legitimists who 
were not satisfied as to the authenticity of the 
republican assertion of the demise of the son of Louis 
XVI.in the Temple. His efforts have signally failed 
in producing satisfactory evidence. Nevertheless he 
has collected in his two volumes valuable informa- 
tion on the subject. Public opinion remains the 
same as in 1852 respecting Louis XVII.’s deliverance 
from the Temple, Fifty-seven years had then 
elapsed, and seventeen since. Still the same 
opinion respecting Louis XVII. exists. The reviewer 
will find in page 274 of the Historical Memoirs 
Louis XVII.’s remarks on Beauchesne’s work, like- 
wise in pages 215 and 272 the family compact, 
which deterred the Duchess of Angouléme from 
openly acknowledging her brother's existence. 

What we ourselves assert respecting the captive 





who died in the Temple is: That if the statements 





that Gomin and Lasné make, as recorded by 
Beauchesne and as referred to in pages 169,255 and 
268 of the Memoirs is true, why there must have 
been another substitution effected between the 
interval of Dr. Desault’s last visit and the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Pelletau, but if what they state as 
recorded by Beauchesne is untrue, we say the boy 
who died in the tower of the Temple on the 8th 
June, 1795, was the deaf and dumb boy. 

The subject we have to prove is, not who this or 
that boy was, who was confined in the Temple from 
after October, 1793, till June, 1795, but to advance 
evidence in proving that it was not the son of Louis 
XVI. who was confined there during these specified 
dates. If our reviewer is desirous of ascertaining 
the truth of this, we direct his attention to the later 
pages of the Historical Records, from page 150 to 
170, to see whether the identity of the captive from 
after October, 1793, till June, 1795, coincides with 
the son of Louis XVI. and to place an interpreta- 
tion on the necessity for the continual solitary con- 
finement and mysterious routine enforced towards 
the young prisoner, and to the marked discrepancy 
that existed between the colour of the hair and 
eyes of the captive, and that which the Dauphin is 
positively known to have possessed, and think 
whether it was in reality the Dauphin who ended 
his days in the tower of the Temple, 

According to stipulation, the children of Louis 
XVI. were to be given into the hands of the Royalist 
General Charette on the 15th of June, 1795. Thus 
a boy died in the Temple on the 8th of June, and 
his death was ratified by surgeons totally unac- 
quainted with the Dauphin, in proof of which their 
statement in the procés-verbal :—*' On attaining the 
second floor we found on a bed, in the second suite 
of rooms there, the dead body of a child, apparently 
about ten years old, which the commissaries de- 
clared to be that of the son of the late Louis Capet, 
and which two of our number recognised as that of 
the child they had been attending for several days.” 
Thus, then, they did not affirm that the boy was the 
son of Louis XVI., but only “that they were given 
to understand it was the son of Louis XVI.” It was 
on this authority alone that they testified the Dau- 
phin’s decease; but this is no guaranty that he was 
the son of Louis XVI. Apparently none of them 
knew the Dauphin, therefore they could not testify 
that the boy whom they saw was identified by them 
as the Dauphin, but only as a boy whom they were 
given to understand was the Dauphin; therefore 
they affirmed his death, but not his identity. The 
time when the children should have been given up 
to General Charette, the Dauphin was given out as 
dead and buried, thus frustrating for a time the fate 
of the son of Lonis XVI.—We have the honour to 
be, sir, yours most respectfully, 

Wiuiam anp Avaustrus Mrves. 

35, University Street, London, 

26th Jan., 1869. 








Sratistics or LonpoN AND SuBURBAN 
Cuurcurs.—The forth annual edition of Macke- 
son’s Guide to the Churches of London and ils 
Suburbs (for 1869,) contains particulars of 620 
churches situated within a radius of 12 miles 
from the General Post Office; but with reference 
to 32 no information was received on the under- 
mentioned heads, and therefore for satistical 
purposes the number is reduced to 588. Of 
these there is a weekly celebration of the Holy 
Communion at 154, nearly one-fourth; daily 
celebration at 11; choral celebration at 41, one- 
fourteenth ; evening celebration at 65, one-ninth ; 
early morning celebration at 135, about one-fourth ; 
service on saints’ days at 186, nearly one-third ; 
daily service at 113, more than one-fifth ; no week- 
day service at 125, nearly one-fourth ; full choral 
service at 108, more than one-fifth, and partly 
choral service (the chanting of the Psalms) at 95, 
one-sixth, giving a proportion of more than one- 
third where the services are musically rendered. 
Surpliced choirs at 114, more than one-fifth; paid 
choirs at 54, more than one-tenth; voluntary 
choirs at 235, nearly one-half. Gregorian music 
(for the Psalms and Canticles) at 49, one-twelfth. 
The weekly offertory at 106, more than one-fifth. 
Free seats throughout at 155, more than one- 
third, in 49 of which they are also unappropriated. 
The Eucharistic vestments are worn at 14, 
Incense is used at 8. 19 churches are open daily 
for private prayer. 
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NURSERY RHYMES; 
WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 21, REGENT STREET. 
"NEW AND POPULAR PIANO, PIECES. 
“LA BONNE-BOUCHE, 7 
AND 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 

BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price 4s. each. 


CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


“WHILE STOLEN ‘MOMEN TS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








Price Four Shillings. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


“CLEANSING FIRES,” 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 


WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


“TO AN ABSENTEE,” 


WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 


CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 


a ¢ 
Night Dews .. bs 00 code cccbesccessssscccen BD 
Le Sommeil des Fées ........ coocccsecccccoeee B @ 
Jupiter. Marche de Concert . ee 8 0 
ENED THING 8 a0 9100000004000: 06-00 38 0 
The Request... 8 0 

8 0 





Tornado Galop.. ee cecceeoes 
Caamun & Co, Limited, 2 201, 1, Regent stret, w. 


—— MUSIC. 


OOD'S NEW AND CO’ COMPLETE EDITION 

OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 

Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fixtay Dun, T.M. Mupis, J. T. 

Sunenne, and H. KE. Dispin. In three volumes, cloth, 21s., or 

the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s, and 26s, ; ; ele gant 
bindings, full bound moroceo, 318. 6d. 858. 

The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Bongs, has been written by Gronor FanquHar GRAHAME. 
Author of the article “ Music” in the seventh edition of the 
** Encylopedia Britannica.” 

THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. One volume, 7s. 
Introduction by Groner Farquuar Graname, 

THE DANCE MUSIC. One volume, 7. A. 
Com Com Mw agree of ame | one a op 

of their a the ar sequences of Reel, 
bay. 4 Beel, play regular seq 


M°’ OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
Sreabenies and Accompaniments, aad Edited by G. A. 

MACFA In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; in parts, 

each containing Twelve Songs, 4s. ; or each Song separately, 1s, 
Caaman & Co. Limited, dean Regent-street, W. 
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Stephen Glover, ‘Soft fell the Dews of the Summer 
Night.” Wee by J. E. Carpenter 
a ¥ —— * Beautiful Moonlight.” Words by J. 
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Macaca "The allo tin daa” "For Soprane and 
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for two female voices. Weeds ty 5. B Curpenter 
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NEW MUSIC 
GODFREY. 


C. 





QUADRILLES. 

Coldstream Guards, on Scotch aira .. ses 

Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ** frene” ne aneues 
Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David’s ‘‘ Le Saphir”. ee 


LANCERS. 
ITI WD it tinea in ch aed an acididinn se kemnnn caeaeas 


WALTZES. 
Ren) see Sree errs 
Sh MED eb-tntin ab-cbidhpabe-ba.on bs 906ede exdbewan eres 
Nora, The. ° Co ce cccececccece cece ce 
Good: bye, Swe etheart coenee 
Ima, on Arditi’s Valse (Sung by Ima de Marska) oo eee 

ALOPS. 
Wind-up, The .. 
Tramp, The, founded on the celebrated American ail 
‘Cross Country .. 
Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’s “ Merry Wives” .... 


SCHOTTISCHE. 






Kettledrum .. 
Canaan & Co, Limited, "201, ‘Regent- -atrest, Ww. 


NEW. 


SIG. 


Beauty, Sleep /“L’Ardita”) (s) . 

Dream of Home (11 Bacio”’) (s) - 

Garibaldi (sung at the eee Palace | ‘upon Garibaidi's 

ee earacene 

Gondolier's last good night’ (t) oni 

Let me love thee, in C and D (B’, ‘sung ‘by Mr. Santiey) . 

Life’s Curfew Bell ( B), (sung by Mr, scant ° 

Love’s presence, in C ‘and E flat (2) 0 omnes 

Now, thou art mine .......... 9 nee hatha daee 

O Vezzosa Giovinetta. . tee 

They ask me why I love her | (x), (sung by Mr. Santley) . 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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NEW MUSIC 


BY 


J. G. CALLCOTT. 





WALTZES. 
Bellona .. $0.8 000 000649000000 06 80:00 68 
Lurline, on Wallace's opera WETeTETeTTT Teer er eret re 
Rose of Castille, On Balfe’s opera ........s.cecececcceee 
Queen Mab. 
King Charles TI., 
La Fleur du Bal. 66 0.0 0606 660000000068 00.00.06 00000600 
Queen of the Night nidech Keen ebtewans en tneenbuedsnbe 
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POLKAS. 


‘on Macfarren’ 3 opera 


Artist’s Corps .. . £3.00 ueeb Whee Sp tren senkinbeuand 
Clipper or Regatta... yi S60. od us hbbn Redes g0E0 eRed 
Como ....... i Sascha 
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Crawun & Co. ‘Limited, 201, "Regent-street, we 
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A Voice from the Ocean .......... 
Angel Land.. © 00:66-00.0000000 
All that’s bright ‘must fade | 40.66 Bu 06 Gh: b0 OS 
Bright be thy dreams . 
Pauline’s Se aggaaleaainalnetae eee 
Pretty - yadpreapepeoneleesiggnss 
Twilight . #9 2t00 64:06 45 
Kissing her OE sac eciithen PrreT iy 
What saith the River. 
Song of Home .... 
Hymn of we Uda’ s Nuns... 
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The Broken oo ec cece 
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CRAMER & CO,’S 
SACRED MUSIC 


Saint cc Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
Eight books, arranged for the plenetate by J. G. Call- 
cott : 

No. 1, Containing Selections from Handel, Mendels- 

sohn, — we herpes — Wallace, and 

Davis senecéensneese cgi 

No, 2, Containing Selections from Cherub Chopin 

0, 2, Con’ ng ec eru in, 
M , Haydn, Marcello, nary d 


F Sol 

Due 
Selections from ‘Auber, toms, 
= Lamanangry and Brinl 








eo 


Con 
* Hew, "Gounod, 


Sacred Malf-hours with Gounod .......0. 270... ..000, 


rere 





Onansa & Co, Limited, 901, Regeat-strest, Wi 
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SONGS aa —_ RHINELAND, 


worry 


grupENTs: SONGS 
BUsGHES SONGS 
QGOLDIsES’ SONGS 

VY etesatseas 

ELECTED with special Symphonies and Aegon. 


paniments by ALBERTO RanDEGGER. 


RANSLATED by L. H. F. pu T 
T German words ale | ERREAUY. 





Now Published, 

No.1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 

. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 

. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde,) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 

FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 

. RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 

. THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergeri, 


. THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahr 
gehen.) 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht, 
MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 


HOME BELOVED. (Lied eines Landmanns in iy 
Ferne.) 


THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlici, 

MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 

HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 

MERRY AND WISE. 
bleiben.) 


THE SOLDIER’S LEAVETAKING. 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 


IA@O’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 


THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Sténdchensingr 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 


THE VIOLET co THE MAIDEN. 


bad 


10. 
ll. 


12. 
13. 
1 
15. 


- 


(Es kann ja nicht immer » 
16. (Abschied der 


1%. 
18. 


a 


19. (Das Veileun 


> 


und das Madchen. 


20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. (An die Freude) 


— 





PRICE 38s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





‘There is more in them than in the vast majority of soni 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs,”—Era. 

«Both music and words are far in advance of the general ma 
of popular English ballads.” —Ladies’ Own Paper. 


es 


CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








CARL “VELEY’ S 
NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 





Mermatn’s Sone (from ‘* Oberon”) 
\« Tur OLp Ciock on THE Srarns” (Descrip- 

tive Morcean). 
Hesrer; Nocturne ....... 
Quaproon Dance ... 
Dirro, as a Duet........ 
La Promessz Donne (‘ Pensée best ) : 
Der Freyscuirz, Fantasia .. 


“The above six pieces comprised the best ole ciate 
forte music that we have seen for very long. Ry rs en Ss 
full of variety, my mys offering v & bee 

layer, they enjoy the advantages 
Bar 1 Vel ley 1s ele caren on having hiton three requis 

—goodness, the absence of difficulty, commends) 
brevity.” —The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 

“ Admirable pieces, where the student will find beth pase 
and improvement, and the accomplished hb vA 


eens 


eeeececsesere® 


Orchestra, 
Caanzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





SONGS BY GUGLIELMO. 


‘i 





Tue Ross, written by L. H. F. du Tenet! 


Tue Tivz. Duet for Soprano and Con 


“50 
Words by Henry Firench....+++++*"*** 








COMPOSED BY P. D. cre 
“ words are very pretty erase tbe 
aaa Herrick. en is quite oP vail want yy 
Fie’ wil be found salam wit =u 
demands upon the singer.” aa 
Caaman & Co., Westmoreland-street, Deblis 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Ploughboy. 
Be mine, dear Maid. 
Welcome me home. 


The yg 
aed TT the Cradle of the 


Deep. + pony | ripe! 
schor’s weighed. Long, long ago! 
= —" is Isle of Beauty. 
]'d be a Butterfly. Beneath the Willow Tree. 
Where the Bee sucks. Banks of Allan Water. 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
When Johnny comes marching! Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 


ome again, | I’m lonely since my Brother 
_ Mocking | vat | died. 
Beautiful Dream: | Tramp, tramp. 
Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 
Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
sh = Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 
Mill Mi Wait for the Waggon. 
Dest) Isle of the Sea. 

No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 

Evening Bells. Lassie, would ye love me? 
I know a Bank, Sainted Mother, guide his 
Asit fell upon a Day. Footsteps. 
The Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 


Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 

The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 

Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. 


= Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile ag: 

Norah, Darling don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. them. 

No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 

The Dove of the Ark. Ev’ry Day will aa thanks. 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
David Singing before Saul. The World of C 
Author of Good. O Lord, —_, j i 
Gratitude, an le ejec 
Bethlehem. “ake h. 
Lamb of the Father. 


No. 6—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 





When forced from dear Hebe. ; There the silver’d waters roam. 
Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that mever| rose. 

loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
yt 4 not woman’s heart is| Ere around the huge oak. 

it. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 
Weary flowers their buds are life is but a summer day. 
’Tis sweet to think. 


¢C . 
Hark | the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 
Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 
Weep = for friends departed. | The Tear. 
pan Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
ve 


No. 8—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love liesdream- | Gentle Annie. 
, Gone are the Days. 
Bes come again no| Lottie in the Lane. 





po jo. 
ve. 
fates on the Stairs, e Oy a side. 
Nelly was a ante. Snag on from Home. 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The w Glpay's Home — “ Jessy |i that Devetion—" Matilda...” 
the Silv’ be 
aus Ribbon—" The Sieep-| ——_— 


mt 

| ud of Ma — She Stoo 
Gene the Calms from my H to Conquer.” ” " 

—“* Matilda.” Coo! 1 cows | ha Lene Dove— 

Kagity Ha Heart for me—“‘ Rose 

I'v PWe eabed ‘him — “ Hel- 
WW nut me She Stoops | rela” . 
Be et Set, Sa wine When the Elves at Dawn do 
Bride of ong.” o— °| pass—‘‘ Amber Witch. 


No. 10. HAYDN ’S cain ZONETS—ist. Set. 
The Mermaid’s Song. 


De ° 
‘on. Parhrons this throbbing Bosom. 
M Mother bids me bind my | Fidelity. rx 








~ 1L—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 
's Song. 
ead Why Laks wy: Reis Owe? 
No, 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Ie seatiths Dany. never deem my Love can 
M1 Mew turns with’ Fond- Jeanne Lee. 

think uot Love is light as wees Uncle Sam, my 
Tren aid 
i “§ in off to + - a 

me Jonn Brown lies mould’ring in 

the Grave. 








CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms. 

Love’s young dream. The minstrel boy. 

Go where glory waits thee. The valley lay smiling. 

The barp that once through| Erin! the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls. | By that lake. 

Rich and rare were the gems| Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore. | faded. 


| The meeting of the waters. 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
The last rose of summer. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
Hast oo cheered the broken- 


The Pilgrims of the night. 


hearted. Graceful Consort. ! 
Nearer home. 
No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 
Tom Bowling. The last shilling. 


While the lads of the village. | The Sailor’s journal. 


Farewell, mytrim-built wherry! | Tom Tackle. 

Jolly young waterman, The constant Sailor. 

Ned that died at sea. Loveiy Nan. 

Poor Jack. The Greenwich pensioner. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


I’m afloat. Poor Rosalie. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Life on the Ocean Wave. Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Pretty Dove. Past ? 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! The old Sexton. 

Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 

The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. | Thy mem’ry comes like some 


Estelle. sweet Dream. 
Are you coming, bonnie Annie?; Why do I love thee yet? 
Come out with me. | Grace Darling. 


They have given you to another. 
Blue eyed Nell. 
I can know thee no more. 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS. BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will| Under the Willow she’s sleep- 
rock me to sleep. ing. 

The old Pine Woods. Sweet Love, forget me not. 

Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 

What is Home without a = Song of the Rose. 


| Whistle, and I'll come to you 
| my Lad, 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


Mother? ingdom coming. 
Lucy Lee. Why am I so happy. 
Gentle Nettie Moore, Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 
De ole Kitchen. Keemo Kimo. 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 


The Campbells are comin’ Ye banks and braes.o’ bonnie 
O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’me?} Doon. 

Annie Laurie. Duncan Gray. . 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. O Charlie is my darling. 

I’m o’er young to marry yet. A — lad my love was 
Auld lang syne. 


0, pe love is likea red, red rose. ak grow the rushes, 0! 
in’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray. 
Sohn Ande, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 


No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 


The Sea. The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. The Last Watch. 
The Bay of Biscay. Outward Bound. 


No. 22.—TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


oan fair and tender blossom. | In whispers soft and light. 


ood’s fair Dream. To be happy and pass life with 
The Trouhadour’s Song. pleasure. 
Oh Summer Night. In our green Valley. 


Calmly the Day is dying. Fair one, thy toils are ended. 
G 


aily thro’ Life wander. 
No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 





Home beloved. The Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
The Mill-wheel. The Rhine Song. 
True unto Death. The Med = i the Maiden. 
The Forget-me-not. Tago’s T: 
Merry and wise. My . 
May Morning The livelong Day. 
No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 

Willie’s on the dark blue Sea, | Nelly Bly. 
Old Aunty Neal. Corne b. 
Susan Rayne. She sl sl in the Valley. 
Softly falls the Moonlight. Golden Years. 


Kiss, but never tell. Where has Lula gone ? 
h Willie, we have missed | Jeanie with the light-brown 
you. Hair. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srazzr, W. ; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





SONGS. 


ee, . = 
elland .... 


A oice from the Ucean ( B). ass 

Calm and storm (A Contrast) seine RUDE ¥6:0ho0.uacheiee 
Da po of the Snow (‘* The Snowdrop’ ) cece eeseeecece 
Go, etme .. ec es tees 

I woul I were a child again. ae evcenes 

Land of my love . 

Little cares the Robin. Song ( is). (Sung by Maile. T. Gillies| 
May time (s) . i 

Parting, The (Her last words at). niecdin sania aie: bean ee 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep ( b). 

She wore a wreath of roses 

Why chime the belis so merrily (r ‘he New Year's ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, Ly --agueeel 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (8) ........ 6.0008 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song . Chan dd-v0'89 
Little Golden Hair ers Venice) in D and (#) sis baneee ce 
Regret thee! .... 

Separation ......... 


SMART, H. 
Bright be her dreams (c) . oe 
Charge, Chester, charge (B).. 
Day is done, The ,c) . 

Do you think of the days that are gone, J Jeanie. 
Hepes of my heart .. Tere 

Tn the sunny hours of May .. - 

T dream of thee at morn, in ‘A flat (n) 
oe, in F (c).... 

yp tel ou oo I'd like to ‘be a rose. 

side a streamlet (c) . 

Lon t from thy lattice, in F () 
Ditto, in D ... ‘ 
Minnesinger’ 's dream (a) 
Magic of a Flower, = F 
Ditto, in E flat (B) . 
O do not chide me oe 
Uld Love and the new, The . suns oo 000bes ee 
O tell me, shall my love " Sn oa: iemiaiicy 
Pagquita, in E flat (1),.. . sueien 

Ditto, inc .. 

Priez pour Kile iY oung Emmeline) (c 

Pure in heart shall meet tape ane he The ee 
Rose of May .......... 

Rhine Maiden, The .. 

Spinning Wheel, The (c) .. a on. ou ene bene 
Sir Brian the Bold HO) 00 c0ine 0 e:0e 00 80 06 00:00 60:00 00 0: 09'90 
Soldier’s Wife, The .. 

“Th night | silver ight beautiful night (in E ‘at 

an ‘ Shoe ents 

Tell me, sweet Zephyr | (c). 

The Broken Ring. Song (c) . 
Thinking of thee (c) . 

Through every chance and change (o 
‘T'wo names, The ...... some pot bh sees ones ae.de 
Waitin for the Spring (c) eo tees ee eecens 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour Elle) (c) . 


HATTON, J. * 


A maiden stood upon the shore (s), (sung nd anh, 
Parepa) .. teeeevees 
Messenger, The, (p), (sung by Pischek) 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride , eeccceese 
Revenge (8), (sung by Staudig]) . oceceee 
Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in B flat (1 7 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor pl oe ebee 
Good- -bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC .. 
Ditto, in E flat (x) oe 
How proudly they ll hear of this at home... 
King Christmas (p) ... 
Man of War (Bs), (sung by Herr Formes).. 
Under the eee tree, in F (Robin Hood) (x). 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) ........ 
Who bringeth me fresh eh eamannetecrmel eb00-ses0 
I dreamt a ‘ TTT Ty 
Pauline’s So’ PTTTITETITITITETETL TE rie ee 
nen ceunies . PTUTITETETTITTLT LETT 
GU BO TIONS oe 00.00.00 00 ceiccce cece ee bo0cee en ones peenee 
THO Cariole ....cccccccccccccccccccceseccccegecscceses 









The Bridal morn. 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR s. 
bas yy bee sucks (from Gsbnpensde "Senge ") = 


D 
Ditto in y flat (w gung by by Mis Bans). 
Bride from the 00000 00-0 e000 

GOUNOD. 
Bear him forth (‘‘ Irene”) in E (s).. enon 
Courtly dove, in A and G as), on. by Mame. Sherrington heh 
Fair the rose of love is ~ wren ‘Trene”) in B an 
apd than the morning . 

‘Trene” yin D ‘and © Oi). 


= pate in his lowly tate (* 

For beck of gold he left - (“Irene”) in A and G 

Gold and gray, in F and 

Hast thou seen the neil day ‘biasing ‘(rene * ') in iE 


flat and C (8) ... ocdes 
tee ns. in D and C . ones en suneanense 
Lark Song The, in A and C (s) nheneeseetescatoane 


Le Soir. Poesie de A. Lamartine. English and French 
wo # 
She alone ‘charmeth my sadness, ‘in G and E (s)... d 
BLUMENTHAL, J. 


ern om soca be parse tee 
to, 8), (sung dme. errington se eeeeeens 
)  daaees Serenade, in fat (2) 100050 coee 
ithe g ve me back my heart, ‘in G (3) ean Ty 
ry ee aepscoaste pce 6 600000000006 00 
ual in ¥ minor (7). Reet pana ecg 
pie E minor, with simplified accompaniment | @ 
(sung by Mr. Sims Reeves .. 0 seeeene * 
are 
Fee at thea fo in B fiat aad 6 ‘(oung by Mdme. 
Sainton-Dolby) . saee 


When we are parted (1).....-.. 


LONDON: 


tenn mene eee nnee 


: ee ,e ete Ree * : 2 ee ee ae ae a 
8S bs Ge nO PO BS ED EO BS Co ND NO BO BS NO NO BS BD HO PS BO BONS PO BS HO BO BS BO NO EO NO BS OF PS 


bo 00 to no ho Comers cots we 


wcownns 


com coos coe oon co cot ores no no OP bo G8 BS BORO 


oe hee # He Se DOF Se 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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RECENT WORKS IDYLLS OF THE KING. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. | 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s, 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 28. 6d. ; by post, 28. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s, 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
(nm Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, Is. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, Td. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
ly post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d,; by post, 9d. 

HIYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by poet, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 
Virit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 28. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 38, 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. L, Lent to Ascension; Vol. I1., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” « Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
‘Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. Tn cloth, 88. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford, 18. ; by post, Js, 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s, 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-aquare ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. K. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d. ; by 
post, 1s. 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 
THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series. 
Kach 136. 6d. ; by Post, 14a, 6d. 
THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. 
Fdited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 

Vol. I. On Parenytertanism and Iavinxeisn. 
Vol. LL. On Anaparptiam, the Inperenpryts, and the Quakgns, 
Vol. IU, On Mernopism and SwepEnBonrGians, 


Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d, 


Vols. TV. and V. On Romayism. 2 Vols. Each 4s. €d.; 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a| 


Series of Taperson the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4+. 3d. 


DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; ! 


being the fequel to ‘‘ Tus Bists axp its Lytenrrerers.” 
8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, avd Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. Lrona, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 3s. 6d. ; by 
post, 88. 9d. 
SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the basis of Tract 9)."—British Magazine. 7s; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 
A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, Ts. ; by post, 7s. 5d. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 
TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 


%. 
INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
ble to Scripture and Antiquity, »nd the Law of the 

Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 
OSWALD, be fee A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 64. ; post, ls. 8d. 





Line Engravings, superbly bound in cloth, 


THE ORCHESTRA. 





TENNYSON—DORE. 


PRICES OF THE COMPLETE WORK. 


2 a. d. 
CUBA * dkcocdids errr et. Te soe 8 18-6 


Photographs from the Original Drawings, 
BP PBecicciscrcssccecsissonce © OF 


Coloured Photographs, carefully finished 
as Water-colour Drawings .......... 1212 0 


Artists’ Proofs before Letters, in Portfolio 15 15 0 





Lonpon: 


EDWARD MOXON, SON, & CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 


Sixth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 18. Td. 
THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 
THE CROWN’S CREED? 


A LETTER 


MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


EDMUND S. FFOULKES, B.D., 


Autor or “Crristrxpom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 

HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arranged and principally Composed by 


Cc. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Sainte, Margaret-street. 


To which are added 
CHANTS FOR THE Maayiricat AND Nunc DiMItTTIS, AND 
Resronses FOR ADVENT AND Lent, 
As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





THE BEST CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


GALOP. 


THE VELOCIPEDE. 
COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY. 


QUADRILLE. 
PUSS IN BOOTS. 


COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY. 





SONG. 


THE TINKLING OF THE BELL, 


COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY. 





Performed with the greatest success in the new Drury 
Lane Pantomime, ** Puss in Boots.” 


30 JAG6Y 


Lonpox: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 





Se 
NOTICE TO THE CLERGY AND Lalty 
In consequence of the great demana fy 


POCKET SURPLIcEs, 
<7) THOMAS PRATT & Spy 


Have entered into arran-ements for 4, 
monufacture on &@ Very extensive wale 
aud they are now enabled w offer then 1} 
the Clergy and those engaged in the . 
vice of the Church, complete in lag 
Case at 21s. each, on Feceipt of p 
Order, Ror poharing-crom, in 
- e » to worn wi , 
. B00, 258, each NOt Ce 
\ Orders should be sent 
the Inventors, ants 


THOMAS PRATT ¢ gong 
taYs CUBRICAL AND Geysnat Tata” 
% Every description of Church Furniture 
The largest and most varied Stock of 
Eucharist Vestments, Cassocks ani go, 
plices in London ¢o select from, 
; Priests’ on and [eral Invernes 
‘apes, in Waterproof Se: 
Woollen Cloths. "att ee 
Tue Correct Patest’s Hoop 
Price in Stuff, 18s. to 25s. ; in Silk, frum 
30s. to 50s 



































































































jothic Metal Work, Incense, 
6 lon &e, atte 
HRISTMAS PRESENTS, New Yyiy’ 
; Girts, & Caurca hoe 
tr. Catalogue on Application, 


24, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, We, 
Braxcu EstaBiisumeutT—24, SouTHamrtoy Sr., Straxn, W¢ 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 
snehis. ee eae 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION 
OF HONOUR 


CONFERRED UPON 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 





2 








THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 
Nearly 200,000 of these unparalleled Machines now in we in 
all parts of the world. Every Machine guaranteed, Instruction 
is. Illustrated prospectus and samples of work gratis and 
e. 


fost fre 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COVPANY, 
150, Regent Street, London, W.; 

59, Bold Street, Liverpool. 








These Machines, and the work done upon them, have vert 
failed to receive the first premium over all competitors wherent 


exhibited. 
BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & (C0.3 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOM, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Insint- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hin, 
Pianofortes of every description is 
their Three Years’ System. 
Pianofortes and Harmoniums le ot 
on Hire from One Month, , 
Repairs and Contracts for Tunis 
undertaken. , 
Subscribers’ names received for Cram’ 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, whit 


entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUD 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON BRAN 
64, WEST STREET. 


es COLT ate ‘ Ls TEA ia ft 
is t 

TEA COMPANY: have on 1 Amery its great 
Selceeny ore soe. riling Amopa. Coriet 

iw , 

the deked rd duty—-vis., from 2s. 8d. to 3s. 8d. 
‘Beas as 
Warehouses, 
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